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By David C. Williams 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
; pe JOURNALISTS who have dis- 
cussed at such length the first 
one hundred days of the Adminis- 
tration have, for the most part, neg- 
lected the aspect of it which is most 
likely to interest future political 
scientists and historians. They have 
written about the President, who (ex- 
cept for his Cheshire smile) seems 
to have been mostly absent from the 
scene, and about Congress, which 
has carried on very much as if Tru- 
man were still President. What they 
have largely missed is the story of 
our new ruling class—the American 
business community—seeking for the 
first time to govern the country 
directly, rather than through lawyers 
and politicians. 

Some have, indeed, discussed the 
limitations of our businessmen in 
the more mechanical aspects of gov- 
ernment. They have described the 
surprise of officials direct from our 
bigger corporations when they find 
they cannot give an order in Wash- 
ington and expect it to be obeyed. 
There are other departments to con- 
sult and conciliate, there is the Ajax- 
like stubbornness of Senators and 
Congressmen, and (in the interna- 
tional field) the contrary whims of 
foreign governments and peoples. 

It is safe to predict that our new 
rulers will either learn these lower 
arts of government, or be replaced 
by new businessmen who are better 
pupils. What is by no means clear 
is whether the business community 
will develop what it now lacks—a 
single, responsible, clearly formulat- 
ed philosophy of government. In 
times past, the professional lawyer- 
politician who has sat in Govern- 
ment offices has served as a kind of 
honest broker, compromising and 
adjusting the conflicting claims of 
business interests, and synthesizing 
them into a more or less coherent 
whole. Now these conflicts of interest 
are nakedly exposed. 

George Humphrey, the able Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, illustrates this 


Eisenhower's Cabinet finds the going rough as business 


U.S. Business 


point with unequaled clarity. In con- 
trast to Charles Wilson and Sinclair 
Weeks, who have blundered about 
like bulls in the Washington china 
shop, Humphrey has been suave in 
his approach both to Congress and 
to his Department. While others 
struggle against the entanglements 
of the bureaucracy which surrounds 
them, he has swiftly converted his 
Department into an effective instru- 
ment of his will. Avoiding the me- 
chanical troubles they have had, he 
has the more quickly arrived at a 
philosophical impasse. 

Applying to the problems of the 
American economy his keen banker- 
ish mind, he decided upon the or- 
thodox financial device of a higher 
interest rate. Dogma triumphing over 
fact, he has done so precisely at the 
moment when 
already showing signs of deflation. 
He has alarmed the merchant seg- 
ment of the business community 
(“We are glad to know the brakes 
work,” said Business Week, “but we 
don’t want to go through the wind- 
shield”) and has even been let down 
by the bankers and brokers he 
sought to please. Although his 314- 
per-cent bonds were oversubscribed. 
these “Humphreys” are now selling 
a situation described by 


the economy was 


below par 
Business Week as “ignominy” for 
the Treasury and by the New York 
Times as “a fiasco that had been 
handled ineptly.” The Secretary’s un- 
happiness will grow as he confronts 
the refunding of $27 billion of the 
national debt between now and next 
December 1. the new 
luxury rates of interest. would further 
unbalance the Federal budget. 





which, at 


To cap his troubles, the Secretary 
has had to climb the last mile of 
Calvary and confess to appalled Con. 
gressmen that he may have to ask 
for an increase in the present statu- 
tory debt limit of $275 billion. Sen- 
ator Taft has warned that the deficit 
for the first year of Eisenhower may 
exceed that for the last year of 





HUMPHREY: "WORDS, NOT AID' 


Truman. The niche in the Pantheon 
reserved for “the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton,” which has been vacant 
since Andrew Mellon tumbled out 
of it, still awaits an occupant. 
Another contradiction within the 
collective soul of business has be- 
come manifest in the slogan “Trade, 
not aid’”—which, since Eisenhower 
himself approved the rejection of a 
British bid for electrical equipment 
that would have saved the American 
taxpayer upwards of $1.5 billion, has 
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been styled by the London Economist 
“words, not aid.” 

The contradiction continues to dis- 
play itself in a most embarrassing 
fashion at the House Ways and 
Means Committee hearings on re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
Such authoritative spokesmen for the 
American business community as the 


WILSON: BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP 


National Association of Manufactur- 
ets, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Foreign Trade 
Council have praised the principle of 
freer trade. The U.S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
has suggested that Congress pass a 
Trade Expansion Act, cutting all 
lariffs by 20 per cent January 1 and 
10 per cent more each year there- 
after. The Committee for Economic 
Development, composed of many of 
the business leaders who “liked Ike” 
before Chicago, wants Congress to 
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makes its first attempt to govern the nation directly — 


Tries to Rule 


grant the President “authority to re- 
duce tariff duties unilaterally.” 

There is no reason to question the 
sincerity of these pronouncements, 
but, in spite of them, business op- 
position to the lowering of tariffs is 
formidable. The Administration re- 
treated before the fight began by ask- 
ing Congress only for a one-year re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
in order to give one of its multitudin- 
ous commissions time to study the 
problem. Although the President is, 
by virtue of his office, the leader of 
his party, it was left for a Democrat, 
Congressman Jere Cooper (after 
waiting a few days for some Repub- 
lican to do this courtesy for the 
White House), to introduce a bill 
calling for the extension. 

Indeed, when a Republican bill 
finally came along, authored by 
Richard Simpson, _ third-ranking 
member of the Committee, it was 
thoroughly infected with the Grundy 
high-tariff traditions of his native 
Pennsylvania, and had none of that 
broader vision which Eisenhower 
showed when he was still in Paris. 

The conflict within the business 
community on this issue was accu- 
rately reflected by John Foster 
Dulles. In the course of his testimony 
before the Committee, he promised 
to protect high tariffs by putting a 
new Republican member on_ the 
Tariff Commission. He repudiated 
speeches by his Undersecretary of 
State and other high Department of- 
ficials which called for more liberal 


trade policies. All in all, he sounded, . 


as the Washington Post put it, “like 
a lawyer not altogether in sympathy 
with his client.” 


It is on the great issue of the cold 
war, however, that the divisions with- 
in the minds of businessmen are 
most cruelly manifest. They dislike 
Communism, but they also dislike 
the thought of paying the terrific cost 
of rolling it back, or even containing 
it. So long as they were out of power, 
it was possible to dream of waging 
the cold war “on the cheap.” It was 
almost an article of faith that a few 
million dollars, and perhaps a few 
battalions of Marines, could have 
put the Chinese Communists to flight. 
Even after January 20, it was pos- 
sible to play around with the Dulles 
concept of psychological warfare— 
the “talkie” war which could be 
waged without dollars. There was 
tough talk to Europe, fine talk in 
the still-born resolution rebuking the 
Soviet Union for not living up to the 
Yalta Agreement. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Formosa legions were (on paper) un- 
leashed upon the Communist main- 
land without a single throb of the 
pocketbook nerve. 

This month, however, those who 
are calling the tune had to worry 
about paying the piper. Even before 
confronting Congress, the Adminis- 
tration began to gamble with the 
security of the country. The well- 
founded concept of the “critical 
year” (the year when the Kremlin 
will become capable of launching 
atomic war) was abandoned behind 
a cloud of rhetoric. The very party 
which was once committed to the 
importance of airpower drastically 
cut the estimates for the Air Force. 
Overseas aid was slashed by almost 
$2 billion, and few here doubted that 
Congress would slash it still further. 

These were the torments of busi- 
ness-in-government at the highest 
level. There were lower levels as well 
—levels which recalled the old 
English quatrain: 

“The law locks up both man and 

woman 

Who steals the geese from off the 

common, 

But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the 

goose.” 
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What remains of America’s fab- 
ulously rich natural heritage was 
given away at a breathtaking rate 
this month. While Congress endorsed 
the offshore oil grab, Secretary of 
the Interior McKay relinquished the 
Hell’s Canyon dam site to the Idaho 
Power Company. Next comes the 
turn of the Government plants for 
the production of synthetic rubber 
and oil, mineral rights under Fed- 
eral lands and grazing rights above 
them, and public power plants and 
facilities. The most 
absurd depths, however, were touched 
this month by Defense Secretary Wil- 
son’s directive to the armed services 
that, from now on, all testing for 
quality of prospective purchases 
should be turned over to private 
laboratories, and that the Bureau of 
Standards may not be used for such 
purposes without his consent. 

Whatever the rest of the country 
may feel (and all indications are that 
it remains calm), this is a harrow- 
ing time in Washington—both for 
the remaining Fair Dealers in town 
and, one suspects, for the business- 
men in power. The latter can recall 
how low the prestige of American 
business sunk during the Depression, 
and the years it took to pull it up out 
of the abyss and place it high again 
in public esteem. They know that 


transmission 


this is their big chance. Their men 
in office represent not simply them- 
selves, but the whole system upon 
which their power is based. They 
are confronted with national and 
international problems far transcend- 
ing the realms of their experience. 
The best among them are aware of 
the importance of success, aware also 
of the risks and costs of failure. 

The President could help them a 
great deal, if he would. His prestige 
among the American people remains 
high, although it is sinking here in 
the capital. Senator Wiley, in discuss- 
ing the Bricker Resolution to curb 
Presidential treaty-making powers, 
spoke of it as perhaps “a movement 
on the stage of history similar to 
what occurred in England when 
power was taken away from the ex- 
ecutive, and unlimited power, in- 
cluding executive power, rests now 
practically in the House of Com- 
mons.” 

These words should echo in the 
White House. They suggest that the 
American President, like the British 
King, may ultimately become a head 
of state who reigns but does not rule. 
That would be a dangerous develop- 
ment for this nation and this period 
of history. Senators and Congress- 
men, elected from states and portions 
of states, mirror local interests, not 


the national interest. The President, 
elected by the nation as a whole, 
represents the whole nation. 

The President can 
trend any time he so desires by as- 
suming the leadership of the mod- 
erate, sensible majority of Congress, 
composed of most Democrats and 
the more internationally-minded Re- 
publicans. It was this majority which 
enabled President Truman, in the 
Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
gress, to write some of the most in- 
spiring chapters in American foreign 
policy. That majority lies at hand to 
enact the sort of international trade 
program which President Eisenhower 
so nobly enunciated when he was 
General Eisenhower. That same 
majority will support adequate funds 
for America’s security and for aid 
to her allies. By acting in his own 
right, the President can resolve the 
conflicts inherent in “collective lead- 
ership” by the business community, 
and can draw upon the initiative 
and enterprise of his better Cabinet 
members and advisers, without per- 
mitting his administration and his 
policy to be torn apart by their con- 
flicts. In so doing, he will enable 
these men to outgrow the limitations 
of their own backgrounds, and be- 
come the responsible conservative 
party which America lacks. 


reverse this 





POSTCARD 


Has your newsstand been running out of Daily Workers? 
including the precise 
street corner.—Notice in the Daily Worker. 


Send a postcard giving the location, 


No Daily Worker reader I, 
And yet I cannot rest 

Until I’ve made an honest try 
To answer your request. 


I’ve asked the vendor nearest me 
And he who’s down the street. 

I’ve gone, in fact, to two or three 
Beyond my daily beat. 


I’ve tried the newsstands hereabout, 
I’ve checked at stores and stalls for it. ... 
It’s true that they are running out— 
They’re running out of calls for it. 


PROOF ENOUGH 


Humphrey Calls U.S. Slump-Proof—Newspaper headline. 


We've rust-proof knives 
And crease-proof coats 

And shrink-proof shirts 
And sink-proof boats 


And moth-proof rugs 
And rain-proof hats 
And foolproof this 
And fade-proof thats, 


And now we learn 
With great elation 


We have, at last, 


A slump-proof nation! 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


LL THOSE articles about the 
first hundred days gave me the 
hint. Most of the professional jour- 
nalists had been against the Demo- 
crats. They would have supported 
any Republican, but Dwight D. 
Eisenhower suited them down to the 
ground. In all my long experience, 
there has never been another Presi- 
dential candidate who had such wide 
and enthusiastic newspaper support. 
With all this in mind, I read the 
summaries which marked the end of 
the first hundred days. Not one of 
them was written with conviction. 
Practically all were in the nature of 
apologies. The President was a slow 
starter. He wanted to get his team in 
shape. Even though the Republican 
campaigners had made so much of 
the “mess in Washington,” there was 
no need for such quick and deter- 
mined action as that with which 
Roosevelt started out in 1933. 

The other day, I happened to look 
through a sheaf of newspapers from 
various cities. Suddenly, it struck me 
that there was something queer about 
the attitudes of editors and column- 
ists. They mentioned the President 
often, but they seldom said anything 
definite about him. There was no 
talk about a fight between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats. There was 
only one fight worth mentioning— 
one carried on by two factions of 
Republicans. Senator McCarthy leads 
one crowd, and it is hoped that the 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Little Man 
Who Isn't There 


other will be led by the President. 
Because McCarthy is in there making 
headlines every day, he is recognized 
as an active and successful leader. 
Because the President is mild and 
gentle, he usually receives only the 
absolutely necessary attention. 

It is strangely taken for granted 
that, when the real ruckus starts, the 
Democrats will support the President. 
On such matters as the defense budg- 
et, foreign aid and foreign trade, 
they are already lining up behind 
him. The only central issue on which 
they are opposing him and his ap- 
pointees is that of farm price sup- 
ports. On this point, papers like the 
Atlanta Constitution are ready to 
stand up and fight. The Western 
papers are divided, but many small- 
town journals are obviously worried 
about the promises which the Presi- 
dent made during his campaign. 

Journalistically, the McCarthy 
group is represented by the Chicago 
Tribune and columnists Westbrook 
Pegler, Raymond Moley and George 
Sokolsky. Last week, Colonel McCor- 
mick’s journal brightened its front 
page with a cartoon entitled “The 
Hand-Me-Downs.” A grinning Ache- 
son, clad in bathrobe, was represent- 
ed fitting out a beaming Secretary 
Dulles with a complete suit of clothes 
labeled “Acheson’s Policies of For- 
eign Subservience.” The Colonel 
knows where he stands. 

The columnists, on the other hand, 
seem to be postponing their deci- 
sions. They write about everything 
under the sun except the main point 
in American affairs. In general, these 
gentlemen are disappointed. They 
think more money should be saved, 


defense should be cut down, foreign 
aid should be practically abolished. 
Because some Congressmen agree 
with them, they are inclined to praise 
Congress and speak with restraint of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

You can read the papers from 
Boston to San Francisco without en- 
countering one paragraph of honest 
praise for the President of the United 
States. The other day, I attended a 
representative meeting of Philadel- 
phians called by the World Affairs 
Council. The name of the man who 
was elected President by such a great 
majority a few months ago drew not 
even a ripple of applause. Later on, 
in a panel discussion, I mentioned 
the fact that the serious questions on 
all of our minds were not being dis- 
cussed. My remark was greeted with 
laughter—as though everyone ac- 
knowledged that what I said was an 
open secret. 

The explanation for the President’s 
gentle and conciliatory attitude is 
not to be discerned from this dis- 
tance. The simplest and least satis- 
factory theory is that he is a charm- 
ing man who wants to be loved by 
everyone. A more creditable theory is 
one which attributes his attitude to 
his notion of the constitutional lim- 
itations placed on the Presidential 
powers. He may really think that it is 
his business to state his views and 
then leave decisions to Congress. 
George Washington, Andrew Jackson 
and Abraham Lincoln never held 
such a theory. If it actually repre- 
sents the views of our President, 
then he is bound for assignment to 
the amiable but ineffective group of 
Chief Executives who sat in the 
White House and watched the world 
go by. 

Perhaps the President and his per- 
sonal advisers have figured out that 
avoidance of a fight is good politics. 
His margin in Senate and House is 
paper-thin; after the elections of 
1954, it may be more substantial. 
This hardly looks like good strategy 
to me. I can think of few elections 
that have been won by keeping out 
of a fight. 








APPEASEMENT IN THE AIR: 








MALENKOV 


HE United States Govern- 

ment’s reaction to Moscow’s so- 
called “new policy” has been inde- 
cisive and, in many respects, mis- 
taken. Britain and France have com- 
mitted the same errors on an even 
larger scale. America’s position of 
world leadership, however, makes its 
blunders more harmful. 

In its first month, the new Soviet 
regime treated the world to a series 
of pleasant surprises, culminating in 
a renewed bid for a Korean armis- 
tice. The Kremlin let it be known 
that this was only the beginning of 
a new trend, since “there is no ques- 
tion that cannot be settled by peace- 
ful means.” 

Our leaders were elated, and Lon- 
don and Paris could scarcely restrain 
their enthusiasm. “A new era has be- 
gun,” proclaimed the newspaper ed- 
itorials; “peaceful coexistence” was 
just around the corner. President 
Eisenhower announced that the 
United States was prepared to meet 
the other side “half-way”—to make 
concessions with a view to achieving 
a compromise. The NATO confer- 
ence, of which big things had been 
expected, decided to “stretch out”— 
i.e., slow down—its program. And 
John Foster Dulles, after having 
urged Europe on the eve of Stalin’s 
death to speed up the European Army 
plan by every possible means, now 
declared that “patience,” not speed, 
was of the essence. 

Rearmament is being slackened in 
the United States, Western Europe 
and Germany. For the first time in 
years, a new American budget will 


‘Half-way’ to Moscow 


Is Suicide 


By David J. Dallin 


substantially cut defense outlays and 
our armed forces are to be reduced 
by 250,000 men. Moreover, we are 
obviously about to yield to the in- 
sistent British and French demand 
for a new conference with the Krem- 
lin, without knowing how far the 
latter will go in making reasonable 
concessions. 

The new Malenkov-Molotov for- 
eign policy represents, of course, a 
strategic retreat. Moreover, with the 
bold realism which is often a source 
of their strength, the Soviet leaders 
have publicly stated that they are 
compelled to execute this painful op- 
eration, that they regard it as a 
strategic maneuver, and they plan to 
return to the offensive as soon as 
possible. 

This frank avowal is contained in 
a recent issue of the authoritative 
Kommunist, theoretical organ of the 
Communist party Presidium. There 
are circumstances and periods, says 
Kommunist, in which concessions 
must be made to the enemy; how- 
ever, these concessions represent 
merely a temporary expedient and 
can be nullified when conditions have 
changed. The “frontal-assault period” 
which began at the end of World 
War II, the article declares, is over 
for the time being; and the Soviet 
Union has entered a period of 
“siege,” a slow, difficult operation. 
Communist strategy must change in 
accordance with “historical circum- 
stances,” with “the conditions of 
ebb and flow of the revolutionary 
movement.” Lenin is quoted to the 
effect that “maneuvering” is advis- 


able in “the hard, prolonged struggle 
with the bourgeoisie.” And, Kom- 
munist recalls, Stalin wrote: 
“There are moments when it is 
advisable to renounce a tactical 
success and acknowledge losses 
and defeats in order to assure 
strategic gains in the future.” 

But there is one sphere, Kommu- 
nist makes plain, in which the prin- 
ciple of strategic retreat does not 
apply: the Soviet armed forces. 
Never, not even in periods of “con- 
cessions” and “retreats,” will the 
Kremlin slow down the improvement 
and expansion of its military ma- 
chine. During the coming “siege,” 
the armed forces “must be strength- 
ened by all means,” for—and here 
Kommunist revives the old formula 
—“so long as imperialism exists, 
wars are inevitable.” 

The Malenkov Government’s pur- 
pose in publishing this revealing 
article was to clarify its policy for 
the party masses, shocked and con- 
fused by the recent reversal. It was 
brutally frank, dampening hopes and 
preparing the Communist world for 
the possibility of more retreats to 
come. As far as the non-Soviet world 
is concerned, Moscow obviously ex- 
pects the noise and fog of its “peace 
offensive,” as so often in the past, to 
drown out the warnings of sober, 
farsighted people in the West. 

In war, as every soldier knows, an 
enemy retreat calls for greater, not 
less, activity on the part of one’s 
own forces. You don’t react with 
friendly gestures, allowing the enemy 
to consolidate his strength and pre- 
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pare for a new attack; you pursue 
him to his new line of defense and 
drive him back further. Cold war is 
a kind of war, and the rules of war 
apply here, too. 

For the past eight years, the Soviet 
Union has been overrunning foreign 
countries, waging war and spreading 
terror and violence throughout the 
world. For the first time, it now 
senses an “ebb” in the “revolution- 
ary movement” and has begun a cau- 
tious retreat. But a genuine retreat 
must include giving up at least part 
of the conquered area. Since the war, 
Moscow has acquired an empire, 
while the three Western powers have 
made no territorial acquisitions what- 
ever. Surely the two sides cannot be 
expected to make equal sacrifices in 
order to reach an agreement. 

When Malenkov declared that 
there was “no question that cannot 
be settled” peacefully, his magic 
words warmed American hearts like 
a stiff drink on a frosty day. But few 
noticed the joker: the little word 
“can.” For if Malenkov’s statement 
is true, then why has the four-power 
Austrian commission been unable to 
agree in 260 sittings? And why have 
Messrs. Vishinsky and Gromyko set 
their all-time records for marathon 
negotiations? 

Before the new Soviet leaders 
even had a chance to explain just 
what their conciliatory policies 
meant, President Eisenhower came 
out—rather prematurely—with his 
April 16 speech setting forth the 
American program. The program was 
a wise one, but—coming on the heels 
of the President’s earlier “half-way” 
temark—it hinted at possible con- 
cessions by the democracies. And 
Europeans, led by Aneurin Bevan, 
the head of the British Labor party’s 
appeasement wing, started wondering 
out loud whether the proposed con- 
cessions to the Soviet Union would 
go far enough. 

Now the shoe was on the other 
foot. Pravda and all its little satel- 
lites abroad started demanding 
“deeds, not words” of the United 
States. And, before long, the idea of 
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a “conference” emerged, because 
“conference” is the magic word of 
all the blindly optimistic, the quickly 
forgetful and the thoroughly con- 
fused. Some wanted a four-power, 
some a five-power conference, but no 
one stopped to ask precisely what 
would come out of such a meeting. 
Just what concessions can the West 
make to the Kremlin? What is the 
point “half-way” between Washing- 
ton and Moscow at which we can 
meet ? 

In Europe, the Soviet Union wants 
Germany unified under a Communist 
regime, while the United States seeks 
a united, non-Communist Germany. 
Of course, a compromise could be 
reached on the Korean model: We 
would make the division of Germany 
permanent, recognize the East Ger- 
man “Democratic Republic” as a sep- 
arate nation and admit it to the 
United Nations, give up West Berlin 
in return for some small territorial 
concession, and agree to limit West 
German military forces to a small 
army with light weapons in exchange 
for a Soviet promise to do the same 
in the East. Are we prepared to ac- 
cept such a settlement? 

In Austria, we have been urging 
for years the evacuation of both 
Western and Soviet troops. The with- 
drawal of Russian forces would (by 
the terms of the 1947 peace treaties) 
mean Soviet Army evacuation of 
Hungary and Rumania, as well as the 
return of Austrian industry, now in 
Soviet hands, to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Hence, a compromise is 
possible only at the expense of Hun- 
gary and Rumania and of the 
Austrian economy. Are we prepared 
to compromise on that basis? 

Neither is an agreement with Mos- 
cow possible unless the free world 
officially recognizes the incorporation 
of the Baltic States and part of Ger- 
many into the Soviet Union and 
Poland. It is true that not much can 
be done at the present time to right 
these wrongs. But are we prepared to 
give them our stamp of approval? 

In the Far East, a compromise 
would mean coexistence of Kuomin- 


tang Formosa and Communist China, 
as favored by the British. This would 
mean allowing Moscow to arm the 
Chinese Communists on a grand scale 
in preparation for a general offensive 
against all of South Asia. Are we pre- 
pared to acquiesce in this? 
Throughout the world, a settlement 
would mean the removal of all bar- 
riers to unimpeded trade between 
the Communist and non-Communist 
countries. As a result, the Kremlin 
would proceed to buy up all sorts of 
military equipment and vital raw 
materials for its war industry. Is the 
free world prepared to accept this? 
The most difficult of all the East- 
West issues is collective reduction of 
armaments. The Soviet Government 
will never agree to disarmament, 
either total or partial. We know this 
from past experience, from our 
knowledge of Communist ideology, 
from Marshal Bulganin’s May 1 
speech, and from the latest issue of 
Kommunist. Any commitment Mal- 
enkov makes in this matter will not 
be worth the paper it is written on. 
Yet we have rushed into a slow- 
down in the pace of rearmament both 
in Western Europe and in the United 
States. We have prodded Moscow to 
come forth with deeds instead of 
words; but, instead of waiting for a 
sign of compliance, we have proceed- 
ed to hand the Kremlin a handsome 
“deed” ourselves. Thus, the results 
to date of the Soviet “peace offen- 
sive” have been curious in the ex- 
treme: Except for moving to get out 
from under its hopeless war in Korea, 
Moscow has sacrificed _ nothing, 
whereas the West has already made 
important concessions. It is paradox- 
ical that the new Republican admin- 
istration, which took office under the 
banner of firm resistance to Commu- 
nism, has started out with a substan- 
tial gift to Moscow by cutting back 
U.S. tanks, planes and manpower. 
In dealing with the Soviet Union, 
weakness is the greatest of all pos- 
sible blunders. In this case, it may 
help Moscow to recover its stride 
and make a comeback from the pres- 
ent “strategic retreat.” 








The Kikuyu nationalist society now terrorizing Kenya 


has had a short, but action-packed history 
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MAU MAU WARNING TO KIKUYUS 


By Keith Irvine 


N THE LUSTRUM AHEAD, the threefold conflict between 
ot forces of nationalism, Westernism and Communism, 
now pitched in Asia, will increasingly center in Africa, 
most backward of the five continents. Already, signs of 
the coming struggle are manifest. While Malanism in 
South Africa is jolting 200 million Africans from the 
Suez to the Sahara into consciousness, the Mau Mau 
killings in Kenya have shown whites throughout the con- 
tinent that for them, too, the chips are down. When, a 
little before midnight on March 26, raiders began a 
moonlight massacre of close to 300 Kikuyu men, women 
and children for collaborating with the whites, the Mau 
Mau had plainly told the world in the tongue of terrorism 
that the writing is on the wall. 





The recent trial of Mau Mau leader Jomo Kenyatta 
(cut below) has focused world attention on the Kenya 
terrorists. A unique contribution in this field, we be- 
lieve, is this article by 
Keith Irvine, a_ British 
writer specializing in Afri- 
ean affairs. Mr. Irvine, 
who was brought up on 
the West Coast of Africa, 
is the only white to have 
attended Achimota College 
on the Gold Coast. After 
doing. graduate work at 
Edinburgh University and 
serving in the Royal Navy, 
he attended the Sorbonne 
in Paris and worked for 
the Edinburgh Evening 
News and the East Anglian Daily Times. Mr. Irvine, who 
is now writing a book on the African crisis, is personally 
acquainted with many of the leading figures involved. 








Nobody knows what the words “Mau Mau” mean. 
Apologists for “black” excesses at first pointed out that 
no such word exists in any Kenyan tongue. They over- 
looked the fact that the two opposite scarps of the Great 
Rift Valley, which cuts through the colony, are called 
respectively “Kikuyu” and “Mau.” Also, that the boy- 
hood name of Jomo Kenyatta. the Kikuyu President of 
the Kenya African Union now in prison for organizing 
the Mau Mau, was “Komau.” Yet these coincidences 
prove only that the word is indigenous. The simplest 
explanation remains that the initials “MAU,” spelled 
backwards, stand for “United Africa Movement.” 

The aims of the Mau Mau are simple: to create con- 
ditions which will deter more whites from emigrating to 
Kenya and eventually force existing settlers to leave. 
While the Luo tribe is also known to be uneasy, Mau Mau 
outbreaks have been confined hitherto to the Kikuyu 
tribe, which, numbering about 1.300,000—750,000 nor- 
mally living in their reserve, the remainder working on 
farms in the “white” highlands—is the largest in Kenya. 
Authorities in neighboring Tanganyika, alarmed at the 
presence of 15,000 Kikuyu immigrants on their side of 
the border, have repatriated Mau Mau suspects. and— 
as in Uganda—are keeping tabs on the rest. Meanwhile, 
caught completely unawares by the emergency which 
broke last October, the authorities are now on the verge 
of conducting a local war. The most surprising thing of 
all is that the Mau Mau movement has developed among 
the peaceful and agricultural Kikuyu rather than their 
tall and warlike neighbors, the Masai. Let us look at 
the reasons. 

“Suppose we begin with the Land Question.” wrote 
George Bernard Shaw in his Political What's What. “It 


is so fundamental that, if we go wrong on it, everything 
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else will go wrong automatically.” That is precisely 
what has happened in Kenya. Behind the present tension 
lies no story of cunning and treachery, but rather of a 
complicated tissue of misunderstanding between black 
and white arising out of different social customs, legal 
forms, and agricultural methods. 

In 1902, the white population consisted of 400 traders, 
missionaries and Government officials. When the British 
built a railway from the coastal port of Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza Lakes to help stop the slave trade and 
the Masai raids, other unforeseen effects also followed. 
Firstly, the British consolidated their position in Uganda. 
Secondly, the Indian coolies brought over to help build 
the railway founded an Asian community in Kenya, 
which today is 118,000 strong. Thirdly, much land in 
the interior, particularly in the highlands, was found to 
be temperate, rich, and fit for settlement. The East 
Africa Syndicate applied for a grant of 500 square miles 
—and got it. Other applications for large areas followed. 
Today, 16,000 square miles are settled by 30,000 whites: 
52,000 square miles are “reserves” for the African popu- 
lation of 5.5 million; the remainder of Kenya’s 225,000 
square miles is deserted scrubland, mountainous and/or 
tsetse-ridden. 

At the time that the railway was being built, the Kikuyu 
had just been depopulated by four major catastrophes: 
smallpox, rinderpest, drought (with famine) and locusts. 
Between 20 and 50 per cent of the Kikuyu died, and 
tracts of land were temporarily abandoned when the 
survivors moved in with relatives elsewhere. But first 
the younger ones were made to memorize details of 
family holdings. It was the alienation of these lands— 
judged uninhabited by white settlers—that has provided 
the basis of the tribesmen’s grievances, real and imagin- 
ed. Despite exaggerations by local politicians, these tracts 
form but a small part of those settled by whites, although 
politically the effect would be the same if every acre had 
indeed been alienated by the “red strangers,” or the 
“white robbers,” as the Westerners are variously called. 
Feelings run higher than they otherwise might because 
of the conditions under which the Kikuyu live today. 

The Pax Britannica, which ended intertribal warfare, 
eliminated rinderpest and lengthened the human life-span 
with scientific medical methods (infant mortality was 
said to be as high as 50 per cent before the white man 
came), has led to a great population increase. At the 
same time, it is no longer possible, as in the old days, 
for families to split up and spread out into the surround- 
ing countryside. Pressure on the land, combined with 
primitive methods of agriculture, are therefore exhaust- 
ing the soil in Kikuyu reserves. 

It is only natural that the Kikuyu, viewing the white 
highlands occupied by less than 30,000 white settlers 
and even containing unoccupied areas earmarked for 
white immigrants, should jealously eye the well-fertilized 
and well-tended acres—which produce food not only for 
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Kenya, but also for Uganda and Tanganyika—-and say 
that the whites have taken the best land for themselves. 
In point of fact, “white” and “black” land was originally 
comparable in quality, but the former has been improved 
while the latter has deteriorated. Such considerations, 
however, can carry little weight with a population many 
of whom are famine-stricken. The situation has become 
aggravated during the present crisis, with thousands 
more Kikuyu returning or being returned to their re- 
serves, thus worsening the congestion. Nor are long- 
term prospects brighter. If the present rate of increase 
continues, Kenya’s population will double within thirty 
years. 

With no more land available, existing acreage is being 
divided up. The absence of any cadastral survey which 
would provide a basis for title deeds to land, as in the 





REFUGEES MOVE TO COMPOUND IN THE UPLANDS 


white highlands, leads to interminable complications. 
Endless time is wasted in litigation, and lawyers flourish 
as the community decays. Settlements, even when they 
are concluded, are often unsatisfactory. For example. 
many peasant farmers cultivate two or three “shambas” 
(holdings) as far as twelve miles apart, and waste much 
time walking between them. Pressure on the land has 
become so intense that inevitably some must leave for 
the towns, where they live in slums. In Nairobi alone, 
there are at least 10,000 homeless men. Respect for 
family and tribal authority deteriorates, crime and im- 
morality increase. 

Since these conditions are paralleled among other 
tribal groups under Western rule without terrorism ap- 
pearing, why should the Kikuyu have resorted to open 
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Nobody knows what the words “Mau Mau” mean. 
Apologists for “black” excesses at first pointed out that 
no such word exists in any Kenyan tongue. They over- 
looked the fact that the two opposite scarps of the Great 
Rift Valley. which cuts through the colony, are called 
respectively “Kikuyu” and “Mau.” Also, that the boy- 
hood name of Jomo Kenyatta, the Kikuyu President of 
the Kenya African Union now in prison for organizing 
the Mau Mau, was “Komau.” Yet these coincidences 
prove only that the word is indigenous. The simplest 
explanation remains that the initials “MAU,” spelled 
backwards, stand for “United Africa Movement.” 

The aims of the Mau Mau are simple: to create con- 
ditions which will deter more whites from emigrating to 
Kenya and eventually force existing settlers to leave. 
While the Luo tribe is also known to be uneasy, Mau Mau 
outbreaks have been confined hitherto to the Kikuyu 
tribe, which, numbering about 1.300,000—750,000_ nor- 
mally living in their reserve, the remainder working on 
farms in the “white” highlands—is the largest in Kenya. 
Authorities in neighboring Tanganyika, alarmed at the 
presence of 15,000 Kikuyu immigrants on their side of 
the border, have repatriated Mau Mau suspects, and— 
as in Uganda—are keeping tabs on the rest. Meanwhile, 
caught completely unawares by the emergency which 
broke last October, the authorities are now on the verge 
of conducting a local war. The most surprising thing of 
all is that the Mau Mau movement has developed among 
the peaceful and agricultural Kikuyu rather than their 
tall and warlike neighbors, the Masai. Let us look at 
the reasons. 
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else will go wrong automatically.” That is precisely 
what has happened in Kenya. Behind the present tension 
lies no story of cunning and treachery, but rather of a 
complicated tissue of misunderstanding between black 
and white arising out of different social customs, legal 
forms, and agricultural methods. 

In 1902, the white population consisted of 400 traders, 
missionaries and Government officials. When the British 
built a railway from the coastal port of Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza Lakes to help stop the slave trade and 
the Masai raids, other unforeseen effects also followed. 
Firstly, the British consolidated their position in Uganda. 
Secondly, the Indian coolies brought over to help build 
the railway founded an Asian community in Kenya, 
which today is 118,000 strong. Thirdly, much land in 
the interior, particularly in the highlands, was found to 
be temperate, rich, and fit for settlement. The East 
Africa Syndicate applied for a grant of 500 square miles 
—and got it. Other applications for large areas followed. 
Today, 16,000 square miles are settled by 30,000 whites: 
52,000 square miles are “reserves” for the African popu- 
lation of 5.5 million; the remainder of Kenya’s 225,000 
square miles is deserted scrubland, mountainous and/or 
tsetse-ridden. 

At the time that the railway was being built, the Kikuyu 
had just been depopulated by four major catastrophes: 
smallpox, rinderpest, drought (with famine) and locusts. 
Between 20 and 50 per cent of the Kikuyu died, and 
tracts of land were temporarily abandoned when the 
survivors moved in with relatives elsewhere. But first 
the younger ones were made to memorize details of 
family holdings. It was the alienation of these lands— 
judged uninhabited by white settlers—that has provided 
the basis of the tribesmen’s grievances, real and imagin- 
ed. Despite exaggerations by local politicians, these tracts 
form but a small part of those settled by whites, although 
politically the effect would be the same if every acre had 
indeed been alienated by the “red strangers,” or the 
“white robbers,” as the Westerners are variously called. 
Feelings run higher than they otherwise might because 
of the conditions under which the Kikuyu live today. 

The Pax Britannica, which ended intertribal warfare, 
eliminated rinderpest and lengthened the human life-span 
with scientific medical methods (infant mortality was 
said to be as high as 50 per cent before the white man 
came), has led to a great population increase. At the 
same time, it is no longer possible, as in the old days, 
for families to split up and spread out into the surround- 
ing countryside. Pressure on the land, combined with 
primitive methods of agriculture, are therefore exhaust- 
ing the soil in Kikuyu reserves. 

It is only natural that the Kikuyu, viewing the white 
highlands occupied by less than 30,000 white settlers 
and even containing unoccupied areas earmarked for 
white immigrants, should jealously eye the well-fertilized 
and well-tended acres—which produce food not only for 
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Kenya, but also for Uganda and Tanganyika—and say 
that the whites have taken the besi land for themselves. 
In point of fact, “white” and “black” land was originally 
comparable in quality, but the former has been improved 
while the latter has deteriorated. Such considerations, 
however, can carry little weight with a population many 
of whom are famine-stricken. The situation has become 
aggravated during the present crisis, with thousands 
more Kikuyu returning or being returned to their re- 
serves, thus worsening the congestion. Nor are long- 
term prospects brighter. If the present rate of increase 
continues, Kenya’s population will double within thirty 
years. 


With no more land available, existing acreage is being 
divided up. The absence of any cadastral survey which 
would provide a basis for title deeds to land, as in the 
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white highlands, leads to interminable complications. 
Endless time is wasted in litigation, and lawyers flourish 
as the community decays. Settlements, even when they 
are concluded, are often unsatisfactory. For example. 
many peasant farmers cultivate two or three “shambas” 
(holdings) as far as twelve miles apart, and waste much 
time walking between them. Pressure on the land has 
become so intense that inevitably some must leave for 
the towns, where they live in slums. In Nairobi alone, 
there are at least 10,000 homeless men. Respect for 
family and tribal authority deteriorates, crime and im- 
morality increase. 

Since these conditions are paralleled among other 
tribal groups under Western rule without terrorism ap- 
pearing, why should the Kikuyu have resorted to open 
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violence? The principal reason is that their accumulated 
discontents can find no other outlet. 

Traditionally, the Kikuyu have been governed by tribal 
elders, who handed over their functions to younger men 
every ten years or so. The British system of indirect rule 
through lccal chiefs, which works well elsewhere, is 
utterly alien to them, since the Kikuyu, a democratic and 
individualistic tribe, have never known a chief or, indeed, 
any form of centralized government. Naturally, they 
neither like nor respect the “chiefs” and “headmen” ap- 
pointed by the British. Nor is respect encouraged when 
the tribesmen see that the Government itself regards 
these chiefs as messengers rather than officials. The 
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KIKUYU POLICEMAN 


unfortunate chief consequently becomes a target of 
British criticism and Kikuyu abuse. Despite recent pay 
increases, it is more financially rewarding to be a taxi- 
driver in Nairobi than a Kikuyu chief. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that the best men seldom accept nom- 
ination, that not all chiefs are literate, and that some 
do not even speak English. One educated chief ruefully 
told a visiting European: 

“My friends will tell you that, before becoming a 
chief, I was one of the most popular people in the dis- 
trict. Now I don’t have to be told that I am one of the 
most unpopular men among my people. And the Gov- 
ernment officials who were so enthusiastic in encour- 
aging me now openly tell me that they are disappoint- 
ed in their choice.” 


With such an alien political system added to their 
material discontents, small wonder that a secret society— 
similar in all but name to the ju-ju of West Africa— 
should have developed among the Kikuyu. For witch- 
craft, oaths and magic appeal to the people’s deepest 
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BRITISH TROOPS ROUND UP SUSPECTED MAU MAUS IN KIKUYU VILLAGE 


roots; as Jung has pointed out, magic is both the 
religion and the philosophy of primitive peoples. Sig- 
nificantly, Christian churches of all denominations are 
reporting rapidly dwindling congregations, and the white 
man’s religion is attacked as the most potent and subtle 
form of indoctrinating Africans with Western values. 
What makes the Mau Mau particularly dangerous, 
however, is that it uses Western revolutionary techniques 
borrowed from, if not inspired by, the Communists; this 
new combination of forces is proving effective, as has no 
other African movement, against the hitherto unchal- 
lengeable white hegemony. Its first objective is plainly 
the destruction of faith and confidence in the authorities, 








Consequently, it has concentrated its attacks on dissident 
members of the Kikuyu, primarily Christians or Western 
employes. Chiefs and headmen have also, not surpris- 
ingly, been the object of terroristic attacks. When Senior 
Chief Waruhiu—one of the best of the chiefs—was shot 
down, he had just called a mass meeting of the Kikuyu 
to denounce the Mau Mau. A few days latet, a dead 
dog was found on the highway near the murder scene. 
Pinned to its body was a Mau Mau note threatening the 
murder of two more prominent chiefs. 

The March 26 massacre was merely the culmination 
of a long series of crimes, mostly directed against in- 
dividuals or small groups. Between October and March 
26, eight Europeans, three Indians and 197 Africans 
were burned, strangled or sliced into pieces with long 
“pangas,” or hoes. Buildings were burned, cattle slaugh- 
tered, and firearms and dynamite stolen. 

The Mau Mau movement is believed to have originated 
in 1948 or 1949, after a visit of the Duke of Gloucester 
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to Kenya was represented to the Kikuyu by their poli- 
ticians as the signal for further thefts of land by the 
whites. The Government had so utterly lost touch with 
public opinion (very few Europeans speak any Kikuyu) 
that the Mau Mau remained virtually unheard of until 
it had grown into a major and well-organized threat. 
Since then, the Government has acted firmly—if, as yet, 
unsuccessfully. Troops have been flown in from Britain 
and other parts of the Commonwealth. Up to February 
25, 62,000 persons were arrested and 17,000 of them 
brought to trial. Kikuyu known to have participated in 
Mau Mau murders have been hung. In the vicinity of 
outbreaks, those thought to have failed to take “reason- 
able steps” to prevent them have had their cattle and 
bicycles confiscated. When white property is attacked, 
peasant holdings in the area are seized as reparations 
and as a form of collective punishment. Seventeen news- 
papers, sixteen cyclostyled sheets and eight printing 
presses have been suppressed. One hundred and eighty- 
eight schools have been closed, affecting 21,000 children, 
and the Kikuyu Independent Schools Association (KISA) 
and the Kenyan Karinga Educational Association 
(KKEA) dissolved as “societies dangerous to the good 
government of the colony.” Many children at these 
schools were forced to take the Mau Mau oath and to 
sing perversions of hymns substituting the name of Ken- 
yatta for that of the deity. Many teachers are now in 
prison. 

These measures, no less than the terrorism itself, have 
thrown the whole community into a state of great unrest. 
Large numbers of Kikuyu are returning to their reserves 
from the white farms, saying that there is “big trouble” 
ahead and that they wish to be with their own people. 
In the reserves, many suicides have been reported, par- 
ticularly among elderly people who have been forced to 
take the Mau Mau oath and who fear being called upon 
to commit crimes of violence. Most of the whites are 
also living in an atmosphere of fear and agitation. Those 
who have savings invested in their own enterprises often 
despair for the future. “Even if we come through this all 
right,” said one, “we shall have to carry guns for an- 
other forty years.” 

Fortunately, the Government is not relying solely on 
repressive measures. While it is frequently said that every 
pound spent on repression means one less for welfare, 
the Mau Mau has nevertheless provided an excuse for 
the adoption of a $14-million program, to be met by 
loans supplemented by grants from Britain. Although the 
money is “too little and too late,” it will produce some 
good. A great trunk road is to be constructed across the 
colony to Uganda. Trees are to be planted at the rate of 
six million acres a year. Oil exploration is to take place 
over a considerable area. Most important, boreholes are 
to be sunk and game developed in the African reserves 
and Northern provinces, and water and roads provided 
in areas freed from the dread tsetse fly to make more 
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land available for African settlement. The drive against 
the tsetse has developed steadily: In 1946, the Govern- 
ment employed one entomologist and one junior zoologist, 
and expended only $2,200 on tsetse reclamation; by 
1952, that figure had increased to $200,000. 

Problems which the recently-appointed Royal Commis- 
sion will confront include appalling housing conditions, 
wages which fail to satisfy sheer physical hunger, and 
the lack of any form of subsidy to help arrest or reduce 
the fantastic rise in the price of “posho” (maize flour), 
the staple food. Perhaps worst of all, there seems to be 
slight prospect of any immediate lowering of social and 
psychological barriers between white and colored, upon 
which, more than anything else, the basis of peace and 
prosperity in Kenya, as all over Africa, depends. 

What, we may ask, is the significance of the Mau Mau 
in the present world struggle? Western observers have’ 
too easily concluded that the Mau Mau is Communist- 
inspired. Certainly Jomo Kenyatta had traveled to Mos- 
cow two or three times in the late ’20s and early ’30s. 
Certainly he had once shared a flat in London’s Charing 
Cross with Paul Robeson. Almost certainly he has had 
a hand in introducing Communist techniques to his 
native land. Perhaps Sir Percy Sillitoe, chief of Britain’s 
“Silent Service,” is right when he guesses at the exist- 
ence of a link between the Mau Mau and the Russian 
Legation in adjacent Ethiopia. But all who know Africa 
will have realized long since that, although events in 
Kenya must awaken the interest of the Communists, the 
Mau Mau movement—in its beliefs no less than in its 
aims, and the traditional allegiances and the psychic 
forces to which it appeals—is wholly African in char- 
acter. There is even evidence that Mau Mau leaders may 
be more interested in obtaining Communist support 
against the West than the Communists are—as yet—in 
giving it. 

But whatever relationship may later develop between 
the two, the rising force in Africa at the moment is 
neither Communism nor Westernism, but nationalism. 
That fact is indisputable. The question is whether the 
Western powers will—or now can—permit nationalism 
to develop peacefully, as in the Gold Coast; or whether 
they will, as in Kenya, fight a last-ditch battle against it 
which they cannot win. 

In Kenya itself, matters have gone too far for any 
easy solution. At best, Kenya provides a warning to 
the West that the expediencies of jog-trot administration 
will no longer suffice to retain power in the supersonic 
age. When the East-West tug-of-war for Africa really 
comes—as come it must—the side on which Africans 
throw their weight will prove decisive. Until now, the 
West has shown too perfunctory a concern for the 
Africans to show more than a perfunctory concern for 
its own fate in Africa. But the secret meaning of “Mau 
Mau” is clear. Africa has turned in its sleep. The hour of 
awakening is at hand. Time is short. 








THE 
COMMUNIST 
TEACHER 
CAN'T BE 
FREE 


By Ernest van den Haag 








This article continues a discussion on Communist party 
teachers initiated by Sidney Hook and continued by 
Milton R. Konvitz and A. Powell Davies. Ernest van den 
Haag is a lecturer in social science at New York Uni- 
versity and the New School for Social Research. A 
final article, by Ernest O. Melby, will appear soon. 





_.. R. Konvitz has so often and so valiantly 
stood up for his democratic convictions that one 
is surprised to see him lecturing on the traffic law to 
those who pursue robbers. The judicial robes he dons, 
when he admonishes Sidney Hook (“Justice and the 
Communist Teacher,” THE New LeEaper, April 20), are 
unruffled by the noise of the running battle which Hook 
has fought almost alone. What Professor Konvitz offers 
is a well-meaning backseat driver’s lofty idea of traffic 
law which would give a green light to the Reds, while 
severely restricting the defense of academic freedom. 

Konvitz starts by paraphrasing Hook’s position as fol- 
lows: “By joining the Communist party, a professor in 
fact takes on the . . . obligations of a party member as 

. superior to his obligations as a teacher” (Konvitz’s 
italics). Now we all agree that this is so. But, contrary 
to Konvitz’s interpretation and phrasing, Hook’s conclu- 
sion—that Communist teachers should be dismissed— 
does not depend on this fact. It depends, in the first 
place, on the teacher having in fact promised to take on 
superior party obligations. It depends not on doing, but 
on promising to do. True, Professor Hook also shows 
that, if the teacher remains a party member, he must 
necessarily carry out his party obligations. Konvitz first 
affirms, then denies this point. But he pays no attenion 
to the position in which the bare promise of carrying out 
party obligations places the teacher. This omission leads 
Konvitz to insist that party members should be retained 
as teachers unless convicted of acts of malfeasance. 

Let us assume that the party member fails to carry 
out his pledge to the party, yet remains in it. I can’t 
see why that ought to entitle him to belong to the academ- 
ic community. He would betray not only its trust—by be- 
ing a party member—but also that of the party. If he 
had moral or intellectual reasons for not carrying out 
his party mission, he would repudiate, if he possessed 
the moral courage, his party membership. (That, of 
course, would place him in a different class, and there 
would be no disagreement here.) But the professor re- 
mains a party member. He continues to promise to be- 
tray his academic trust. Yet he is too cowardly to 
actually commit that betrayal, preferring instead to lie 
to his party superiors. (We are agreed that he could not 
remain a party member and admit to them that he is not 
carrying out his party duties.) I cannot see why this 
behavior increases his moral fitness as a teacher suffi- 
ciently over that of a more courageous party member 
to warrant retaining him. Does Professor Konvitz ser- 
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jously maintain that continuous and deliberate double- 
dealing should not disqualify a man as a teacher of 
youth? 

Suppose a married professor promises his mistress 
that he will poison his wife and ultimately marry her. He 
is afraid to actually go through with the deed, yet wants 
to keep his mistress or fears her. So he lies and tells her 
that he is poisoning his wife and will soon marry the 
mistress; perhaps, too, he goes through with the marriage 
ceremony. He is not a murderer, but he is a bigamist. 
And so, indeed, is the professor who is a party member—a 
mental bigamist whose second “wife” never ceases to 
ask him to carry out new murderous missions which—to 
judge from the character depicted by Konvitz—he will 
carry out. or lie about, whichever involves the lesser 
risk or inconvenience. Yet Konvitz tells the legitimate 
spouse, the university, that she has insufficient grounds 
for divorce: She has not yet been poisoned, after all, and 
the bigamous professor may never actually poison her; 
and perhaps he did not know that he was committing 
bigamy. What a unique judicial view of family life! 

We are concerned with the Communist who is too 
much of a moral or material coward to fulfill his party 
mission. He may thus avoid criminal liability, but that 
hardly makes him a fit teacher. Universities are not in- 
terested in finding anyone guilty or innocent; they merely 
find professors fit or unfit. (If one insists on legal an- 
alogies, would not the criteria of civil law apply rather 
than the penal standards Professor Konvitz presents? 
Why should separation from a university be compared 
to a criminal action? ) 

Having disregarded the decisive significance of a 
teacher’s continuous party membership, Konvitz raises 
the factual question: Is it not possible that the teacher 
may be betraying not (or not only) his academic but 
his political obligations? Witnesses are quoted to the 
effect that this may have been the case. (“I don’t know 
for sure,” they say.) Earl Browder, who was less inter- 
ested in proving party discipline than were these wit- 
nesses in questioning its effectiveness, sounds more con- 
vincing.’ But let us grant the unlikely assumption that 
the teacher may prefer to cheat the party in which he 
chooses to retain membership, rather than the university, 
and that he can do so without being expelled. 

If party membership is established, Konvitz will allow 
the faculty to investigate. But the burden of proving that 
the teacher did in fact carry out his party obligations— 
that he did not betray the party—is placed on the faculty 
by Konvitz, by his use of an erroneous analogy: “If a 
court is required to try a defendant only under the pre- 
sumption of innocence ..., and if a judge before he sen- 
tences him is required to give careful consideration . . . 
to the defendant’s personal life, ought less to be expected 


1“Question: A member must carry out all decisions of the party or be expelled 
rom the party. Is that correct? Mr. Browder: Yes, that is correct.’’ (From 
hearings before House Committee on Un-American Activities, 76th Congress; 
quoted by Sidney Hook in Journal of Philosophy, February 14, 1952.) 
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from a professor’s colleagues?” And: Though “not inno- 
cent of party membership, [the teacher] is presumed to 
be innocent of the charge of incompetence.” 

Having thus transformed the faculty into a criminal 
court, Konvitz recommends that the usual rules of penal 
law be followed. He quotes cases to illustrate those rules. 
He feels that the faculty must establish mens rea, that 
the professor must be shown to have knowingly intended 
to betray his academic trust. If he does “not believe 
what he hears or reads . . . , such a person stands pro- 
tected in his state of idiocy. . . .” While proof of mali- 
cious intent thus is made necessary, it does not appear 
sufficient. Konvitz, however, does not indicate specifi- 
cally what acts would be required to establish incompe- 
tence. (Apparently, he expects the faculty—like a court 
for juvenile delinquents—to “redeem” the Communist 
teacher “by a show of interest” even where party mem- 
bership and proof of some incompetence is established.) 

Now even in criminal proceedings a “state of idiocy” 
would not always protect the accused from being held 
materially (though not criminally) responsible for dam- 
ages. Further, if he did something wrong, or committed 
himself to do it but is unable to understand the nature 
of his act, or to distinguish between right and wrong, the 
McNaughton rules may protect him from punishment 
but not from such measures as are required to render 
him harmless (e.g., confinement). If it is ignorance 
rather than incapacity that Konvitz pleads—although 
ignorance here is difficult to explain without incapacity 
—it seems ignorantia legis, more than ignorantia facti. 
And ignorantia legis neminem exculpat. But if we were 
to grant the possibility of a sane teacher’s not knowing 
what activity he is promising to carry out, could that be 
due to anything but a wilful and culpable neglect to in- 
quire into the truth, as his profession binds him to do? 
I can’t see any case in which the faculty—even granting 
the fallacious criminal-court analogy—would not have 
to dismiss the party member, whether he is possessed of 
malice aforethought, excessive ignorance due to wil- 
fulness, culpable neglect, or incapacity. Since the faculty 
could do no more than dismiss the man, and none of the 
circumstances adduced by Konvitz as possibly surround- 
ing the party membership would permit less, his argu- 
ment here is pointless as well as wrong. 

We have so far accompanied Konvitz in his flight of 
analogical fancy merely to find that it does not show the 
need to inquire into whether or not the Communist pro- 
fessor knew what he did and promised. But the analogy 
with criminal-law procedures was misleading in the first 
place for many reasons, of which we shall single out 
some. 

Acknowledging the difficulties inherent in a faculty in- 
vestigation, but insisting on it nevertheless, Konvitz de- 
clares that they “must be faced whenever and wherever 
the judicial process is used.” He forgets—temporarily, 
I trust—that, while the rules of law require a great deal 
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to prove anyone guilty, they also put at the disposal of 
the court effective means of obtaining such proof if it 
exists. These means are not available to the faculty. A 
court can compel witnesses to appear and to answer. 
It can swear witnesses and threaten prosecution if they 
lie. But the faculty would have to depend on witnesses 
who appear volunterily and who can lie with impunity. 
If the accused professor, with the consent of his party 
superiors, denies that he ever carried out party mis- 
sions conflicting with his obligation as a teacher, there 
is no way of compelling witnesses to appear and to testify 
under oath, as in a court. Even those who do not or do 
no longer share that teacher’s Communist views may 
not wish to testify that he carried out party missions with 
their knowledge and without their protest, if they can 
avoid doing so with impunity. For, by implication, they 
would admit their own dereliction. They will prefer not 
to testify. Nor are others (save the professor’s friends) 
likely to volunteer testimony. Would the lover who 
destroyed the effectiveness of Judy Coplon’s story of her 
love for the Russian to whom she handed documents 
have volunteered testimony before a faculty committee? 

In effect, the Communist professor would receive the 
protection of criminal-court procedure, but Konvitz 
could not give to the faculty the investigative means 
available to a criminal court. Unfortunately, the faculty 
must investigate if a suspected professor denies being 
a Communist. But, except when necessary, the difficulties 
of such an investigation certainly should be avoided. 
(Congressional committees are better equipped than 
faculties to investigate, even though they sometimes 
abuse their powers. It is no accident that action universi- 
ties have taken against Communists has been based on 
Congressional work.) 

But the criminal-court analogy is irrelevant also for a 
more comprehensive reason. In a criminal proceeding, 
the defendant need not establish his innocence or testify. 
He is presumed innocent unless proven guilty beyond 
a reasonable doubt of having committed, while compos 
mentis, a criminal act. Having established this past act, 
the court will inflict the punishment prescribed by law. 
The court judges the past, not the future. It will not re- 
lease a defendant who is found guilty, but who promises 
that he will behave in the future; nor confine one who 
is acquitted, but who threatens to commit a wrong in the 
future. 

The whole aim, and therefore the procedure, of the 
university must be different from the court’s. It does not 
inflict punishment. It does not need to prove the teacher 
guilty of anything. It need only consider whether to dis- 
miss him. He may not be worse than a professor dismissed 
for any incapacity, physical or mental. What matters is 
the unfitness of the teacher to teach, not the presence 
or absence of guilt. Of course, the dismissal may be 
injurious to him; it may deprive him of an income 
and prestige. And it is unfortunate that the man is no 
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longer fit for the employment he desires, but the injury 
was self-inflicted. But whether this unfitness results from 
obtuseness, maliciousness or psychological disturbance, 
the university is obligated to dismiss him. 

The dismissal, contrary to Konvitz, is not a punish- 
ment and need not be based on the past. It is—like the 
act of hiring—based on warranted expectations with 
regard to the future. The employer can no more prove 
unfitness than the employe can prove fitness in the 
future. One can only have grounds for expectations. The 
past of the person hired, retained or fired is relevant 
only insofar as it influences one’s judgment about the 
future. In this respect, decisions about employment are 
radically different from decisions under criminal law. 
The bona fide commitments—the intention—to perform 
in the future, and the capacity to do so, are decisive, not 
any past action (except where it bears on future perform- 
ance). And a commitment to the Communist party, 
whether the professor intends to carry it out fully or 
selectively or only when convenient, is evidence of bad 
faith with regard to his commitment to the university; or 
it is evidence of a lack of understanding or of informa- 
tion about his obligations, which should disqualify the 
professor for being incapable or unwilling to know his 
obligations. Under such circumstances, he cannot be 
entrusted with the duty of informing the minds of his 
students. 

There are some employment relationships that en- 
joy special protection. Federal judgeships, for instance, 
are given ad vitam aut culpam. The incumbent can al- 
most always be removed only if he committed a crime, 
and by criminal trial.? But this very specification shows 
that the position is exceptional. Professorial tenure is 
quite another matter. It involves a promise of the uni- 
versity conditioned on a promise of the tenure-holder. 
The tenure-holder is protected against removal as long 
as he is fit, against removal without cause, and against 
arbitrary or capricious dismissal. But tenure does not 
mean that, in order to be removed, he must be im- 
peached. The “cause” need not be a crime, nor is the 
procedure establishing it a criminal trial. Anything that 
renders the professor unfit to occupy a teaching position 
is a cause; and surely that includes any commitment in- 
consistent with it, and therefore with tenure. The univer- 
sity may insist on dismissal, as the wife of a man whose 
affections have wandered elsewhere may insist on divorce, 
even though he swears that he loves both wife and mis- 
tress. Indeed, it is easier for a man to love two women 
than it is to be a truly free teacher and, at the same 
time, a Communist party member. 





21 doubt, however, that even a judge could remain in office if he invoked the 
Fifth Amendment. Judges have special obligations. If they are unwilling to 
fulfill them, they must forego the privilege of being judges. Teachers, too, 
have special obligations. They must be candid, and therefore must be free of 
criminal involvements. If one cannot be candid for fear of revealing by truth- 
ful testimony one’s criminal liability (and the Fifth Amendment cannot other- 
wite be invoked), one is not qualified to teach. A teacher beset by such fears 
cannot be trusted to speak out freely in the classroom, as his professien re- 
quires. 
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Canadian Election Prospects 


Reactionary Social Credit, coming up fast, endangers Liberal party rule 


By A. Andras 


OTTAWA 

HE MAIN PREOCCUPATION here is 

oo the coming Federal elec- 

tions—Queen Elizabeth’s coronation 

taking second place—that will prob- 

ably be called in August. What kind 
of government will ensue? 

The Liberal party, which has 
been the Government since 1935, 
might ordinarily have been expected 
to return to power, though with a re- 
duced majority. It is the only truly 
national party. The Progressive-Con- 
servatives, who fancy themselves the 
only possible alternative, have gaping 
holes in their Quebec and Western 
organizations. The CCF, insofar as 
chances of electing candidates to the 
House of Commons is concerned, is 
largely a Western party. It is Social 
Credit that has suddenly become a 
dark horse—not that it can become 
the Government, but that it might 
elect just enough Members of Par- 
liament to unbalance the House and 
make formation of a stable govern- 
ment impossible. 

The Social Credit party, at first 
almost entirely confined to Alberta, 
made astonishing gains in British 
Columbia last year. It was even able 
to form a shaky government with 
Liberal and Conservative support. 
Defeated in the Assembly this spring, 
it is calling a new provincial election. 

Social Credit has traditionally been 
a party of religious fundamentalism 
and social conservatism, making for 
a rather reactionary concoction. 
Nevertheless, it manages to appear 
as a party of radical dissent. An ex- 
ample of its “radicalism” was the re- 
cent endorsement of Venezuela’s dic- 
tatorial regime by a British Columbia 
Social Credit spokesman. 

Before the main event in August, 
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Social Credit will have to make good 
in the British Columbia elections, 
scheduled for June. Its re-election in 
that province would undoubtedly en- 
hance its importance in the eyes of 
those Federal voters who have no 
hard and fast loyalties. It is already 
campaigning intensively on the West 
Coast and the prairies, and is likely to 
pick up some Conservative and other 
anti-Government votes. 

It is the socialist Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation which will 
have to do real battle with Social 
Credit. Both will be competing in 
the same regions, and both are trying 
to displace the Conservatives as the 
major opposition party to the Lib- 
erals. The CCF must pass through 
two tests before it can prove itself 
in the Federal campaign: (1) the 
election in British Columbia, where 
it is the second largest party; (2) 
the Manitoba election, which will be 
held a few days before B. C.’s. These 
provincial elections will, to some ex- 
tent, determine the CCF’s capacity to 
elect a strong delegation to Parlia- 
ment. 

How good are the CCF’s chances 
in August? The strong desire for a 
change which marked the early post- 
war years has been pretty well dis- 
sipated. Relatively high employment 
has created the impression of good 
times, although just-published 1951 
census data reveal a disquieting 
amount of poverty. The gains made 
by organized workers have not per- 
colated very far down to the unor- 
ganized, but have tended to obscure 
the appallingly low income still re- 
ceived by hundreds of thousands of 
wage-earners. Transfer payments, on 
the other hand, however inadequate, 
are now reaching into more homes 
than ever, and a further improvement 
will take place when disability bene- 


fits are added to the present unem- 
ployment-insurance program. The 
general economic picture, in short, 
does not bode well for the CCF. 

External economic issues such as 
trade are becoming matters of vital 
concern. Canadians are more than 
uneasy at the apparently increasing 
strength of protectionist forces in the 
U.S. Congress, for few countries are 
as dependent on foreign trade as 
Canada—especially upon trade with 
the United States. If exports of 
grain, lead, zinc and other items are 
going to be kept down by tariff re- 
strictions, the impact on the Can- 
adian economy will be immediate in 
terms of lower farm income and 
fewer jobs. 

A good many Canadians have 
probably felt that the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is too remote a question to 
permit U.S. intransigence on the mat- 
ter to bother them. But tariffs can be 
easily understood, because they affect 
everyone directly. 

A mild deflation has been in prog- 
ress for some time. Reflected in low- 
er consumer prices, it has made union 
escalator clauses less than popular— 
since now they operate in reverse. 
Unions are “burying” the cost-of- 
living bonus in the wage rate and 
bargaining in terms of straight 
wages. But wages are moving more 
slowly than last year, and increases 
have tended to be smaller. The econ- 
omy as a whole, in fact, is less 
dynamic than it has been in the re- 
cent past. 

The August elections will provide 
a necessary diversion. Already, there 
have been a number of Parliament- 
ary scandals to titillate the public 
and supply raw material for rhetoric 
on the hustings. Another scandal or 
two and it may not be necessary to 
fight the campaign on issues at all. 








After the distortions of the campaign, we need a fair national survey to determine 


Is IT A ONE-PARTY PRESS? 





In recent months, there has been an extensive demand for 
a survey of daily political reporting in the nation’s press, 
to determine whether or not it is “slanted” to favor 
the Republican party. Newspaper publishers and editors, 
as Mr. Dilliard here relates, have been averse to the 
idea of a survey, but only recently Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action renewed charges that news coverage is biased 


in a large proportion of U.S. newspapers. Nevertheless, 


whatever analyses have been conducted to date have been 
incomplete and unofficial; a survey by the responsible 
leaders of the press themselves has not been forthcoming. 
Irving F. Dilliard is the Pulitzer Prize-winning editorial- 
page editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He presented 
the paper on which this article is based as the Third An- 
nual Louis Dembitz Brandeis Memorial Lecture, given 
April 16 at Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 





By Irving F. Dilliard 


INCE THE LAST Presidential election, the American 
S press has been widely charged with slanting its cov- 
erage of the campaign against Adlai E. Stevenson and in 
favor of Dwight D. Eisenhower. Increasing demands 
have been made for an inquiry into this alleged bias. 
What are the facts? 

As reported by Editor & Publisher, just before the 
election, the Republican nominee was backed by 67 per 
cent of the daily newspapers with 80 per cent of the total 
daily circulation. The Democratic nominee had the sup- 
port of only 14 per cent of the daily newspapers with 
but 11 per cent of the total circulation. The actual figures 
were 993 dailies with 40,100,000 circulation for the Re- 
publican and 201 dailies with 4,400,000 circulation for 
the Democrat. Alan Barth, an editorial writer for the 
Washington Post, reported that in Stevenson’s home 
state of Illinois only 4 daily newspapers backed him, 
while 52 backed his Republican opponent. The Illinois 
circulation advantage for the Republican was 3,488,969 
to 35,420 for the Democrat—almost 100 to 1. In Michi- 
gan, the figures were 35 Republican newspapers with 
2,000,000 circulation against 1 Democratic newspaper 
with 3,300 circulation. In Pennsylvania, the lineup was 
83 Republican papers with 3,333,000 circulation against 
5 Democratic with some 90.000 circulation. 

Now it is the right of the newspaper editors to support 
whomsoever they choose for President or any other 
office. What gave rise to criticism of the press in the 
1952 campaign was not its overwhelming editorial pref- 
erence for the Republican nominee, but the way in which 
that preference found expression in the news columns. 

Roscoe Drummond, the Washington correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor and one of the most- 
traveled newswriters in the 1952 campaign, reported: 

“The Democratic nominee is getting considerably 
less than an even break in the news columns of the 
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daily newspapers across the country. My own daily 
observations on this matter lead me to the conclusion 
that much of the daily press is committing a serious 
offense against its readers—and against the canons of 
responsible journalism—in showing marked one-sid- 
edness in covering the news of this campaign and in 
slanting much of the news it does cover.” 


Mr. Drummond’s observations were confirmed by 
radio newscaster Eric Sevareid: 


“Nearly all the great weekly publications, such as 





STEVENSON: MANY NEWSPAPERS 'FORGOT' HIM ENTIRELY 
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Time and Life, are not only for Eisenhower in their 
editorials, but some are unabashedly using their news 
and picture space as well to help his cause, by giving 
him the predominant play, week after week. But they 
are fairness itself compared to some big Midwest and 
Western dailies, where Stevenson is reported as if he 
were a candidate for County Clerk. Little wonder that 
Stevenson is concentrating on radio and television to 
get his arguments across.” 


A rapid review of some 26 newspapers, sponsored by 
nearly 100 authors, including 24 Pulitzer Prize-winners, 
found that campaign news stories were slanted, that the 
use of photographs was prejudiced, that the news of 
one nominee was favorably displayed and that of the 
other unfavorably placed, and that headlines were often 
so inaccurate as not to reflect the news under them. 
These writers concluded their mid-campaign report with 
a severe indictment of the press: 


“Partisanship has been allowed to soak through 
from its legitimate place on the editorial pages and in 
signed columns. It has been allowed to infect the very 
writing of the news and, even more, the way it is dis- 
played. Even photographs have been used to mislead. 
We believe that, in the present circumstances, few 
voters can hope to get a true idea of either candidate’s 
personality, stature or views from our press.” 


A few papers like the New York Times and Washing- 
ton Post were scrupulously fair in their news columns. 
Without reading their editorial pages, it would have been 
impossible to tell that they were for the Republican nom- 
inee. But all too many other papers turned themselves 
into partisan handbills to get out crowds for one candi- 
date and then passed the other one off with less notice. 
The Indianapolis News made up a political dodger on its 
front page on September 9, the day of the Eisenhower- 
Jenner appearances in Indianapolis. A three-line, multi- 
columned headline in the major right-hand position on 
the page exhorted: 

“PLENTY OF SEATS, 

AND ALL FREE, 

FOR Bic IkE RALLY.” 
This business of building up a candidate’s meeting on 
page 1 sometimes went on for a week before his arrival. 
To do this, it was often necessary to inflate minor details 
of local arrangements far beyond any rational measure 
of news value. The newspaper which so prostituted itself 
ceased temporarily to be a newspaper. 

Major events in the campaign went in pairs, which 
gave news editors an opportunity to be scrupulously fair 
if they wished. Both candidates talked to the American 
Legion and to the AFL. Both appeared at the plowing 
contest in Kasson, Minn. Both went into the South. Each 
had defections from his party. Yet there were newspapers 
which gave prominent front-page placement to the news 
that Democratic Governor James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina would support the Republican nominee, only to 
find much less news, worth only a minor place inside, in 
the bolt to Stevenson by Senator Wayne Mcrse of 
Oregon, an original Eisenhower backer. 
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This general state of affairs produced more long-dis- 
tance newspaper reading than the country, in all proba- 
bility, had ever seen before. Readers in San Francisco 
and Boston subscribed to papers published thousands of 
miles away and waited two, three and four days for mail 
delivery in order to learn what both candidates were say- 
ing and how they were being received. One leading cor- 
respondent, on a trip through Texas, wrote that the 
arrival of an objective outstate newspaper was awaited 
each day in one college community “like a Voice of 
America broadcast penetrating behind the Iron Curtain.” 


I would not have supposed that there was a direct 
relationship between the news space accorded the nom- 
inees and their vote at the polls. Yet an organization of 
public-relations men who call themselves Research Asso- 
ciates—in the campaign, they were the Eisenhower-Nix- 
on Research Service—says that you could count up the 
inches and accurately predict the vote. In describing the 
new burst of activity on the part of public-relations 
agents in Washington, Philip Geyelin recently wrote in 
the Wall Street Journal: 

“It appears to be a theory of Research Associates 
that publicity not only affects popular opinion but 
may simultaneously be used as a yardstick of opinion. 
Thus, to forecast the election, the group simply 
measured the column inches accorded the Republicans 
and Democrats in a representative group of news- 
papers, and evolved a formula which gave Eisenhower 
54 per cent of the national vote and Stevenson 46 
per cent. [Eisenhower eventually received 55 per cent. 
—I.F.D.]” 

Repercussions of the one-sided newspaper coverage 
of the election were not long in coming. The votes were 
not yet fully counted when Editor & Publisher, the 
newspaper world’s trade weekly, called in its November 
15 issue for “an impartial, extensive, scientific study to 
reveal the exact degree of fairness or lack of it in this 
Presidential campaign.” The demand for a survey spread 
quickly. A week later, Sigma Delta Chi, the national 
professional journalistic fraternity, adopted a resolution 
proposing that the fraternity sponsor a comprehensive 
survey with the help of one of the country’s major foun- 
dations, the details of the “thorough and objective an- 
alysis” to be worked out by a special committee. It 
looked as though we were getting action. 

But now, six months later, we learn that the special 
committee has reported that a survey would not be 
“feasible”: 

“The committee knows of no formulae that would 
meet the magnitude and complexities of the problem 
of evaluating the fairness of public-information media 
in their news coverage of the 1952 campaign. Cata- 
loguing the individual performance of newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television networks and stations, 
in the committee’s opinion, would be possible. But 
properly to weight such material objectively to arrive 
at a sound collective judgment of bias or lack of bias 
is a problem for which we have found no feasible 
solution.” 
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Only Barry Bingham of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
dissented from this report. Benjamin M. McKelway of 
the Washington Star, Turner Catledge of the New York 
Times, J. Donald Ferguson of the Milwaukee Journal, 
Carson F. Lyman of U. S. News & World Report, and 
Dean Earl English of the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism all approved; and the report was accepted 
by the National Council of Sigma Delta Chi. Among 
those who agreed that a survey is not “feasible” was 
the Editor of Editor & Publisher, Robert U. Brown, who 
had first called for the survey. 

As a national president of Sigma Delta Chi a dozen 
years ago, I renew my stand that a survey is possible. 
Seven months after the election and four months after the 
inauguration of the new President, an overall, nation- 
wide survey is as much needed as it was in the heat of 
the campaign. Robert Estabrook, editorial writer for the 
Washington Post, commented prophetically last Novem- 
ber 19 that he was more worried “about the job of the 
press after the election” than “about the press in the 
campaign.” Said Mr. Estabrook: 

“One of the real dangers is that a press so heavily 
committed to Eisenhower will find itself apologizing 
for him instead of giving him the independent, con- 
structive criticism that any administration needs. . . . 
A press so committed to a change in Washington has 
an extraordinary responsibility to report objectively 


and view critically how well that change is being 
carried out.” 


And how is the press discharging this extraordinary 
responsibility now that the new administration is in of- 
fice? By way of answer, let us take the case of C. Wesley 
Roberts, Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee from January 1 until he resigned under fire March 
27. Last February 12, Alvin McCoy, the Kansas City 
Star’s Topeka correspondent, uncovered facts which ap- 
peared at once to implicate Roberts in influence-peddling 
in his home state. The facts were that he had collected a 
fee of $11,000 for helping sell the State of Kansas a 
building that was on ground the state owned. Some legal 
authorities said the building itself belonged to the state. 
Since the selling price was $110,000, Roberts’s fee was 
10 per cent. He said his work, done in between jobs for 
the Repubican party in Kansas, was not lobbying and 
so he did not register under the Kansas lobbying act. It 
was, he said, public relations. 

Strangely enough, for some six weeks most American 
newspapers seemed to consider this story scarcely worth 
more than a bare mention, if that. When Roberts went 
back to Kansas to face a boiling legislative inquiry, it 
was still inconsequential news. One reporter, Robert 
Lasch, made a check of 20 metropolitan newspapers and 
found that only one of them deemed it worth front-page 
coverage. Finally, the Attorney General of the State of 
Kansas filed suit to get back the $110,000 paid to Rob- 
erts’s client. The New York Times, after minimizing the 
news for weeks, sent a correspondent to Topeka and, 





on March 18, brought its readers up to date with a two- 
and-a-quarter-column synopsis of what had gone before. 
The New York Herald Tribune put the $110,000 suit on 
page 16. The New York Post summarized the other 
New York City newspapers’ performances as follows: 
“World-Telegram and Sun, seven paragraphs on page 
18; Daily News, four paragraphs on page 40; Daily 
Mirror, nothing; Journal-American, nothing.” Time and 
Newsweek reported Roberts’s embarrassment in their 
issues of March 30—approximately six weeks after it 
became known. At last came Roberts’s resignation and 
the President’s regretful acceptance—followed promptly 
by a round of editorials pronouncing the outcome “wise.” 
And that was all. 

The Roberts case is by no means the only exhibit of 
its kind since the start of the new administration. Con- 
tent with the Associated Press’s inadequate reporting, 
most newspapers printed only that Albert M. Cole of 
Kansas, the President’s choice to be Housing Adminis- 
trator (recommended by National Chairman Roberts), 
had been a member of Congress. Few informed their 
readers that, while in Congress, Cole had compiled an 
unbroken record of enmity to public housing. A check 
showed that a dozen leading newspapers took no notice 
of the Senate hearings at which this foe of public housing 
was subjected to sharp questioning. 

The Associated Press’s reporting of Edward F. 
Howrey’s appointment as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission was no better. The dispatch said that he 
was a Washington lawyer who had been a Justice De- 
partment official. It did not say that he had been a 
registered lobbyist and a representative of large business 
interests in cases before the Federal Trade Commission 
for 20 years. 

It is the right of newspapers not to object editorially 
when a man who fought the Housing Act is chosen to 
administer it. It is also their right not to protest when a 
man who has worked for rulings favorable to big clients 
is appointed to tip the balance in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, where the anti-trust laws are interpreted. But 
failure to print the news itself is another matter allto- 
gether. This is a strange course for the press, whose pri- 
mary reason for being is to inform its readers. It is all 
the stranger when one considers that, with the present 
trend toward mergers, there are fewer and fewer news- 
papers and that these papers face increasing competition 
from radio and television in carrying the news to the 
people. 

What the press needs, above all else, is more men who 
care. 116 years ago, an abolitionist editor named Elijah 
Lovejoy was killed defending his printing press against 
an enraged mob. Today, we do not need editors and pub- 
lishers who will die for freedom of the press, but editors 
and publishers who will live for it. Surely that is not too 
much to ask of the keepers of the first freedom, without 
which there can be no other freedoms. 


The New Leader 
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By Mark Alexander 


AFTER BRITAIN LOSES SUEZ 


Cairo 
ENERAL MoHAMMED NAGUIB, 
G the Egyptian Premier, is in 
many respects a most remarkable 
man. Both he and his fellow officers 
in the ruling junta tower above the 
colonels and politicians who govern 
other Arab states. He is hard-working 
and honest. (The other day, he de- 
cided to suppress the word ma’alesh, 
which expresses the “I-couldn’t-care- 
less” attitude that is the scourge of 
the Arab East.) His coup has un- 
doubtedly been one of the least 
bloody on record, with but one minor 
purge and one execution (of a man 
who would have fared similarly un- 
der any other regime) in its debit 
column. Naguib and his colleagues 
must be regarded, in fact, according 
to Middle East standards, as liberals 
and democrats: Their attitude toward 
Egypt’s minorities, for example, has 
been above reproach. That such men 
have not tackled Egypt’s main prob- 
lems is, therefore, disquieting. 

The reason for that failure is that 
Naguib, Gamal Naser, Anwar Sadat 
and the other ruling officers are pris- 
oners of a centuries-old tradition of 
fanatical xenophobia and anti-West- 
ernism. It cannot be denied, however, 
that Naguib has fought against the 
worst in this tradition as represented 
by the fanatical Moslem Brotherhood. 

In late March, discovery of an 
Army conspiracy revealed this to be 
the program of its leaders: Naguib 
and Gamal Naser must be shot, be- 
cause they intend to frame a secular 
constitution opposed in spirit and 
letter to the Koran. The Naguib junta 
Was strong enough to jail the rebels, 
but not strong enough to ignore the 
temper they represent. The regime 
is therefore compelled to practice the 
extremist line of frowning upon so- 
cial reform at home (because it is 
allegedly in violation of Islam’s 
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Naguib will gain a short breathing space, but pressure 


from nationalists in Egypt will call for new demands 


on Israel and on nearby African states 





sacred tenets) and of pursuing an 
aggressive line in foreign affairs. 

First on Naguib’s agenda is the 
problem of British evacuation of the 
Suez. Until the latter part of April, 
Naguib refused to hold any talks be- 
fore evacuation; “Freedom or Death” 
was the slogan emphasized in many 
speeches and editorials. “Sa’ad Sag- 
houl tried twice to negotiate with the 
British, Adli Yegen also twice, Mus- 
tafa Nahas five times, Ismail Sidki 
five times, Hafes Afifi six times—but 
all failed. We cannot negotiate with 
the British,” wrote the weekly Rose 
el Youssef. 

But then came a temporary lessen- 
ing of international tension and with 
it a decrease in the bargaining power 


of Cairo. Consequently, Naguib 
agreed, after all, to hold talks with 
the British, and, since they are ready 
to evacuate Suez under almost any 
conditions, the final outcome seems 
to be a foregone conclusion. Whether 
or not Naguib will sign a defense 
pact with the West is of secondary 
importance. Even should he do so, 
which is doubtful, he lacks the power 
to implement it: Having whipped up 
the people into an anti-Western 
frenzy, he cannot suddenly reverse 
the trend. 

Britain’s evacuation will mean that 
the whole Canal Zone becomes Egypt- 
ian, although some foreign techni- 
cians will be permitted to remain in 
order to insure the continuing effi- 
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ciency of the base. But the evacuation 
will be tantamount to loss of the 
Canal to the West—a fact to which 
British strategists have grown recon- 
ciled on the theory that, in any event, 
it would be indefensible in a world 
war. 

The Egyptians will not join a Mid- 
dle East defense pact, as I pointed 
out above, and even if they did they 
would prove incapable of defending 
the Suez. That was demonstrated in 
1948, when the small and untrained 
Israeli Army was prevented from 
overrunning the Sinai Peninsula and 
reaching the Canal only by the Brit- 
ish; it would be too much to assume 
that a military power far stronger 
than Israel could be stopped. Egyptian 
fire-eaters might make the Americans 
and perhaps even the British think 
otherwise, but not the Russians, who 
think in divisions and are not fright- 
ened by bravado. These are the hard 
facts, and no amount of talk is likely 
to affect them. 

What, then, will happen after an 
evacuation agreement is reached be- 
tween Britain and Egypt? The imme- 
diate result will be to give the Naguib 
regime a breathing spell lasting sev- 
eral months, but not more. John 
Foster Dulles will almost certainly 
have been confronted, by the time 
this appears, with demands concern- 
ing a number of other unfulfilled na- 
tional aspirations. 

First, there is Israel, “a thorn in 
the flesh of the Arab countries, a 
cancer in their body politic”; if 
America would only help the Arabs 
make the Jews “reasonable,” is the 
argument, America’s position in the 
Middle East would change overnight. 
Then there is the matter of getting 
America to pressure the Turks into 
giving Alexandretta to Syria; the 
Arab press, as these lines are written, 
is already renewing the old demand 
and launching an anti-Turkish cam- 
paign—as a result, Turkey’s Presi- 
dent has canceled a planned visit to 
Syria. 

The Arabs, Dulles is being told by 
Naguib and Syrian strong man Col- 
onel Shishekly, do not want more 


U.S. aid; they merely want to see 
American help to Israel discon- 
tinued. Israeli diplomats have drawn 
the attention of the State Depart- 
ment and the British Foreign Office, 
but without success, to the many de- 
clarations by Naguib and Shishekly 
that arms given them by the West 
will not be used for defense against 
the Soviets but for a second war 
against Israel. The danger of a sec- 
ond war has, however, been exagger- 
ated: Warlike speeches emanating 
from Arab capitals should always 
be received with a grain of salt. 
Naguib and Shishekly know very well 
that they alone could not defeat 
Israel; a new Palestinian war, in 
fact, is more likely to end with Israeli 
occupation of the right shore of the 
Suez, Amman and Damascus than 
with the destruction of the Jewish 
state. It appears probable, therefore, 
that Naguib and his allies will con- 
tinue to snipe at Israel but concen- 
trate their main energies elsewhere. 

One alternative policy is that an 
attempt may be made to unify the 
Arab states into a federation under 
Egyptian rule. It is true that most 
of the Arab League countries were 
a single entity for many centuries, 
and that their division—begun in the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
and completed after World War I— 
is somewhat accidental and artificial. 
But no powerful centrifugal force has 
since come into being, so that Arab 
unity appears no easier to achieve 
than European unity. Indeed, a 
grand attempt by Egypt to bring 
unity about would strengthen the 
anti-Egyptian front inside the Arab 
League. The Arab unity policy seems 
out of the question for the time be- 
ing. 

Another possible line of Egyptian 
foreign policy might be expansion in 
Africa. The old theory of Cairo’s 
African mission has indeed been re- 
hashed in recent weeks. Such a policy 
would have important advantages, in- 
asmuch as it is the one least danger- 


. ous to the West, to Egypt’s neighbors, 


and to the world at large. But to 
lead the struggle of Africa’s suffer- 





ing masses from Khartum to Pretoria 
(as Al Akhbar put it) is not an ap. 
pealing enough project for the ex. 
treme nationalists, who know, of 
course, that their newly acquired 
friendship for Africa is quite one. 
sided. In Africa, the Arabs have 
always been known as the organizers 
of the slave trade and as merchants, 
not as revolutionary leaders; there is 
thus no guarantee that even the Mau 
Mau would be favorably impressed 
with Egypt’s “African mission.” 

Having decided that they cannot 
go forward with internal reforms, 
Egypt’s new rulers seem to have no 
other outlet for their surplus energy. 
This is what makes the present situa- 
tion so explosive. The other Arab 
countries, dominated by feudal and 
reactionary politicians and Army of- 
ficers, are stagnating. In Egypt, the 
power of feudalism was partially 
broken, and the social concepts of 
the new rulers have turned out to be 
progressive. But they have only half- 
completed their mission, and that has 
created a highly dangerous state of 
affairs. 

The U.S. can appease the Arab 
states only by sacrificing what friends 
it has in the Middle East; at that, 
the most Washington can gain is the 
neutralization of the Arab states. It 
certainly cannot give those states 
efficient government or make them, 
in the near future, economically and 
militarily strong. It is all very well 
for armchair strategists to offer fool- 
proof programs for establishing sit- 
uations of strength in the Middle 
East, but there are also such things 
as dilemmas which only time can re- 
solve. 

One of America’s big problems is 
that she has no Middle East exper- 
ience to fall back on, and her foreign 
political experts know little about 
the psychology of their counterparts 
in Arab capitals. American officials 
are prone to take Arab promises and 
threats at their face value, forgetting 
that the sun shines more intensely 
in Cairo than in Washington. One 
should hope for the best, but be pre- 
pared for the worst. 


The New Leader 
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Junkers Over Europe 


History of the German General Staff. 1657-1945. 


By Walter Goerlitz. 
Praeger. 508 pp. $7.50. 


IN THE eighteenth century, the 
military historian von Behrenhorst 
wrote that Prussia “was not a coun- 
try that had an army, but an army 
that had a country which it used as 
a billeting area.” This military tradi- 
tion was further accentuated by the 
fact that Prussia’s ruling Hohenzoll- 
erns and their supporting nobility 
were heirs of the old crusading aris- 
tocracy dedicated to Catholicizing 
and, incidentally, Germanizing the 
neighboring Slavs. The General Staff 
of this Prussian (and, ultimately, 
German) state grew out of the com- 
bination of absolute monarchy and 
standing armies, a combination which 
became a characteristic feature of 
Europe in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Walter Goerlitz, one of the younger 
historians of present-day Germany, 
has written engagingly of the rise 
of this famous staff system until its 
destruction at the hands of Adolf 
Hitler. To be sure, he reflects a cer- 
tain bias on behalf of the Prussian 
officer caste and has a tendency to 
accept certain nineteenth-century 
stereotypes of the leading figures of 
this caste. But, in general, Goerlitz’s 
insight, objectivity and even humor 
make this book one of the more out- 
standing contributions to military 
history to appear in the post-Hitler 

eich, 

If the feudal oath of loyalty to 
their monarch taken by the Prussian 
nobility was “the real moral foun- 
dation” of the Prussian Army, the 
great reformers of the French Revo- 
lutionary period—such as Stein, 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau—were of 
bourgeois origin. Frequently stamped 
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Department of Military Science, 
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by the conservatives as Jacobins for 
their insistence on mass conscription 
as the only method of defeating 
Napoleon, the reformers also intro- 
duced members of the middle classes 
into the regular officer corps. Un- 
fortunately, instead of liberalizing 
the Army, the new bourgeois officers 
were quickly won over to the strict 
conformity of their Junker colleagues. 
Hereafter, to “generations of middle- 
class Germans, a commission in the 
reserve became a symbol of social 
elevation, and they prized the social 
status thus conferred more highly 
than any equality of political rights 
or political power.” 

The formulation of the lessons of 
the revolutionary military practices 
of Napoleon was undertaken in the 
early nineteenth century by that 
famous disciple of Scharnhorst, Carl 
von Clausewitz. Agreeably character- 
ized here as a representative son of 
the Enlightenment, Clausewitz taught 
that henceforth there was to be no 
more leisurely war of siege and ob- 
servation, but rather a war of abso- 
lute decision, of the ruthless an- 
nihilation of the enemy. In the last 
analysis, Clausewitz held that the 
needs of the Army had priority over 
those of the state, a view with re- 
percussions as late as 1944 in the 
German generals’ revolt against Hit- 
ler. On the other hand, unlike the 
National Socialists of the future. 
Clausewitz emphasized that war was 
only a means of state policy and 
never its end. 

In the 1860s, the Chief of Staff of 
the Prussian Army, Helmut von 
Moltke, was to employ the sudden 
and overwhelming concentrations of 


force advocated by Clausewitz to de- 
stroy the more traditional armies of 
Denmark, Austria and France with 
Napoleonic dispatch. Goerlitz does 
well to remind us, however. that 
Moltke’s efficient means were always 
subordinate to the careful and patient 
diplomacy of Otto von Bismarck, the 
true artificer of the Second German 
Reich. 

The lack of a strong political figure 
over the General Staff was to have 
disastrous results under Helmut von 
Moltke’s successors, Count von 
Schlieffen and the younger Moltke. 
In their fatalistic acceptance of a 
general war on terms in which Ger- 
many had small chance of victory (a 
fatalism whose effects were rein- 
forced by the almost mystical repu- 
tation which the General Staff had 
now acquired with the German 
people), Schlieffen and Moltke led 
their country into a violation of that 
tenet of Clausewitz which had 
affirmed the superiority at all times 
of the political over the military 
solution. 

By 1905, with the collapse of Bis- 
marck’s system of alliances, Schlieff- 
en had decided that, given a two- 
front war, Germany must seek to 
crush France within a few weeks in 
view of her more rapid rate of mobil- 
ization as compared with that of Rus- 
sia. But, in order to bypass the new 
French fortress system in Lorraine, a 
German invasion of Belgium became 
necessary. In 1914, this German 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality 
would bring about the British inter- 
vention on the side of France, an in- 
tervention with infinitely more ser- 
ious results for Germany than the 
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advantages gained by invading Bel- 
gium. 

Moreover, in the test of war the 
younger Moltke, chosen by the im- 
pressionable Kaiser simply because 
of his relationship to his famous 
uncle, was to throw away even these 
supposed benefits of the Schlieffen 
plan. The necessity for concentrating 
all possible German strength on the 
drive through Belgium to Paris was 
not apparent to Moltke; moreover, as 
Goerlitz does not explain, it was also 
a result of Moltke’s inability to resist 
political pressure inside Germany 
that several corps were removed from 
Schlieffen’s strong right wing for de- 
fensive purposes elsewhere. In the 
upshot, the German Chief of Staff’s 
loss of nerve at the crucial moment, 
on top of his weakened offensive, 
brought about the so-called “miracle 
of the Marne,” the halting of the 
German armies before Paris. 

Moltke was retired, but neither the 
efforts of his successor, Erich von 
Falkenhayn, to achieve a decision in 
the West, nor those of Ludendorff 
with his tremendous, yet ultimately 
fruitless, victories in the East, were 
able to extricate Germany from the 
coils of a two-front war. With the 
failure of Ludendorff’s final drive 
against the British in the spring of 
1918, American reinforcements, pres- 
ent because of new political blunders 
of the German military, enabled the 
Allies to mount an ever-growing of- 
fensive against the Reich. Perceiving 
that further conflict was futile, both 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff “thought 
it not inconsistent with their honor 
to associate themselves with a request 
for an armistice.” Equally reason- 
ably, in 1918 the Allies felt able to 
grant Germany terms of conditional 
peace. 

Goerlitz does not exaggerate much 
when he states that it was the Ger- 
man Army rather than the German 
state which maintained continuity 
between the Kaiserreich and the Wei- 
mar Republic. But he does not make 
sufficiently clear that the Army’s new 
Chief of Staff, Hans von Seeckt, in 
common with most of his officers, 


loathed the Republic and upheld it 
only with marked distaste. Moreover, 
in this period Seeckt’s General Staff, 
reconstituted as the Truppenamt not- 
withstanding the Versailles Treaty, 
was particularly concerned with re- 
sisting Polish aspirations on Ger- 
many’s eastern frontier. In this ac- 
tivity, the now weakened and cir- 
cumscribed Army was compelled to 
make use of the reactionary Frei- 
korps of unemployed Army veterans. 
Here, in Dr. Goerlitz’s opinion, “for 
the first time was to be found that 
fatal fusion of nationalist and social- 
ist ideas,” the basis for the Nazi suc- 
cess when the Great Depression hit 
the already nationally frustrated Ger- 
many in the early 1930s. 

With Leon Trotsky, Seeckt began 
to evolve that policy of surreptitious 
collaboration between Germany and 
Russia of which the Treaty of Rapallo 
revealed only certain aspects to the 
world. In accord with this policy, 
German officers trained the Red 
Army, German industry developed 
war material both for the Reich and 
for the Soviets on Russian soil far 
from the eyes of Allied inspectors, 
while a common hatred of the Ver- 
sailles successor-state of Poland 
sealed the de facto Russo-German 
alliance. 

With the coming of the Nazis to 
power, this revival of the traditional 
Prussian rapport with Russia. pleas- 
ing as it might be to the General 
Staff, ran afoul of Adolf Hitler’s 
violent hatred of all things Commu- 
nist. In November 1934, at the cus- 
tomary banquet commemorating the 
October Revolution, General von 
Blomberg “gave the toast, ‘The Red 
Army,’ for the last time,” although 
as late as 1936 Blomberg was still 
conversing unofficially with the Rus- 
sian Chief of Staff, Marshal Tukha- 
chevsky. 

Meanwhile, other changes were be- 
coming apparent under Hitler. Gen- 
eral Ludwig Beck, now head of the 
officially revived General Staff, had 
already been relegated to the fourth 
level of military power as a part of 
the tendency of both the Weimar Re- 





public and the Nazi Reich to at 
tenuate the independence of the 
Army. A further reason for Hitler’s 
increasing tendency to subordinate 
his General Staff was that its leaders, 
such as Beck, tried to press upon 
him the view that Germany was not 
strong enough to fight a two-front 
war; more strikingly, Beck was “par- 
ticularly insistent that no war in 
which Germany was involved could 
be anything else.” In short, while the 
General Staff wanted rearmament, in 
no sense did it desire war. Conse- 
quently, although in 1934 Hitler had 
suppressed Roehm’s and the Nazi 
Left’s attempt to make a revolution- 
ary force of the German Army and 
General Staff, in 1938 he dismissed 
those Army leaders who openly op- 
posed his plans for a war of aggres- 
sion. 

In addition, in spite of a steady 
decrease in the aristocratic elements 
in the officer corps, the oath of per- 
sonal allegiance which Hitler ob- 
tained from the Army officers in 
1934 in imitation of that given to the 
Prussian monarchs may well have 
hampered the development of any 
military revolt against his rule. Goer- 
litz probably overstates his case for 
the officers here, however, because it 
was precisely the more honorable and 
Christian officers who did attempt to 
overthrow their Fuehrer. 

Franz Halder, the Bavarian Catho- 
lic who succeeded Beck in 1938, con- 
tinued his predecessor’s policy of 
opposition to Hitler’s risky course 
even to the point of organizing a 
covert military rebellion at the time 
of Munich. But he was unable to pull 
off any such coup because of Hitler’s 
almost consistently successful policy 
in this period. By 1939, the General 
Staff was reduced to setting up a 
counter plan to each of its official 
plans, the counter plan, as Goerlitz 
admits with candor unusual for a 
German, being designed “to sabotage 
Hitler’s conduct of the war.” 

With the onset of the Russian cam- 
paign in 1941, the General Staff 
found itself largely relegated to the 
conduct of the war in the East. As 
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another example of what one general 
bitterly called the “chaos of leader- 
ship within the leader state,” Hitler 
preserved the control of the remain- 
mg theaters of war for his private 
military staff headed by the am- 
bitious Alfred Jodl. Needless to say, 
these lesser theaters remained grossly 
oversupplied in comparison with the 
hard-pressed but decisive front in 
Russia, quite apart from the exces- 
sive manpower and matériel devoted 
to such favored services as Goering’s 
Air Force, Raeder’s Navy or Himm- 
ler’s SS. It was no accident that, in 


his final testament, Hitler first con- 
templated bequeathing his ruined 
Reich to Goering and then to Himm- 
ler. Finally, fancying that these fol- 
lowers had betrayed him, in the last 
days of his life Hitler turned to 
Admiral Doenitz as the heir to his 
vanishing powers. 

Nevertheless, by this time there 
was little for any Nazi to fear from 
the Army. Following its despairing 
revolt in July 1944, “nearly the whole 
of the old Army Command has either 
been retired, killed, wounded or 
executed.” And when, in 1945, the 


Red Army finally broke through the 
weak German forces in the East and 
captured Berlin, a famous old Prus- 
sian Junker family such as the von 
Arnims lost “no less than ninety- 
eight estates and farms; thirty of 
this family’s sons had fallen in the 
course of the war, one had died in a 
concentration camp, two were shot 
by the Russians, three were trans- 
ported, and eight died by their own 
hand.” In Hitler, Austria had found 
her revenge on Prussia, her military 
aristocracy, her Army and her Gen- 
eral Staff system. 





The Party Line on Psychology 


Reviewed by Sidney Hook 
Chairman, NYU Graduate Department of Phi- 


This Matter of Mind. 
By Brian H. Kirman. 
Watts (London). 92 pp. $0.35. 


FROM TIME TO TIME, we hear such 
exaggerated tales about Communist 
propaganda smuggled into reputedly 
objective texts that we are inclined 
to dismiss the whole subject as a 
fanciful concoction by cultural vigi- 
lantes. It is therefore instructive to 
examine a genuine case of party-line 
propaganda skilfully interlarded in 
the pages of an innocent-sounding 
book on the human mind. The 
author, Dr. Kirman, is an English 
psychiatrist and member of the Brit- 
ish Association of Scientific Work- 
ers; the publisher—of all firms!—is 
the non-Communist Rationalist Press 
Association, which is devoted to 
scientific enlightenment and has a 
great many noteworthy volumes to its 
credit. 

On the whole, the author proceeds 
very gingerly, but he tips his hand 
almost from the beginning by a com- 
pletely unnecessary as well as mis- 
taken reference to Lenin, and ends 
up with a vitriolic attack on Western 
culture, whose “morbid insecurities” 
he would cure by “social surgery”— 
an obvious euphemism for revolu- 
tion. He does not identify the sur- 
geons, but it is not hard to imagine 
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losophy; author, “Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No 


to whom he would entrust this scien- 
tific bloodletting. 

Except where he is summarizing 
medical findings, the author’s politi- 
cal bias enters in many ways. Every 
reference to the U.S. save one is 
savagely critical, and the exception 
is coupled with a criticism of Amer- 
ican colonialism (!). Every reference 
to the Soviet Union is laudatory. 
Where a practice is condemned, the 
author will hunt anywhere for an 
illustration in order to avoid men- 
tioning the U.S.S.R. For example, re- 
ferring to the deleterious effects of 
work in coal mines on women, he 
goes to far-off India but studiously 
avoids reference to the even more 
widespread practice of heavy labor 
for women in the U.S.S.R. 

Freud is viciously criticized for 
not being materialistic enough, for 
“catering” to the ennui and neuroses 
of “the ruling class’—a class which 
has donned the “mask of belief in 
liberal democracy.” This “ruling 
class” is accused of being respon- 
sible for Fascism and anti-Semitism. 
Some of the passages are reminiscent 
of the doctrines of the Third Period. 
Dr. Kirman echoes not only the Sov- 


,?? 


iet line on Freud but its denunciation 
of modern abstract artists and poets 
for not contributing to “a people’s 
art” or what is called socialist real- 
ism in the U.S.S.R. Modern artists 
“paint or write verse with their 
tongue in their cheek.” Among them 
“there may be modern Miltons and 
Rembrandts prostituting themselves 
by producing futuristic rubbish 
about which no two observers can 
have the same opinion other than 
that it is a waste of ink or of paint.” 
This vulgar judgment, which betrays 
both ignorance and bad taste, is in- 
troduced in what purports to be an 
objective, scholarly approach to psy- 
chology. 

The approach to the scientific sub- 
ject matter of psychology is marked 
by a dogmatic and systematic under- 
playing of the factor of heredity, and 
an exaggerated insistence upon the 
influence of environment in mental 
life, including mental disease. Al- 
though Lysenko is not mentioned, it 
would not be unfair to characterize 
Dr. Kirman’s position as psychiatric 
Lysenkoism. With the rare exception 
of Huntington’s chorea, Dr. Kirman 
asserts, “it is probable that all severe 
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mental afflictions are associated with 
acquired morbid changes in the 
brain, although these may be diffi- 
cult to demonstrate” (my italics). 

No reference is made to the scien- 
tific purges in the U.S.S.R. in phy- 
siology. psychology and medicine, 
the party criticism of Orbelli and 
Anokhin, and the enforced Pav- 
lovianization of psychiatry which 
outrages the scientific spirit of Pav- 
lov’s work. Yet this is the field of the 
author’s specialty. Lynching in the 
U.S. and the denial of civil rights to 
Negroes are, of course, dragged in; 
and, although these practices cannot 
be excused by pointing out that only 
one lynching (one too many!) 
occurred last year and that the civil 
rights of Negroes are steadily im- 
proving. it is typical of the author’s 
approach that he fails to mention the 
millions destroyed in Soviet political 
pogroms, concentration camps and 
purges, and the total absence of any 
civil rights for those who may find 
themselves in disagreement with the 
Soviet regime. 

By itself, any one of the above 
positions would not constitute evi- 
dence of political bias, but, taken 
together, they constitute an unmis- 
takable pattern of calculated prop- 
aganda. An individual may be merely 
a doctrinaire Marxist, and not neces- 
sarily a follower of the Communist 
line, in dogmatically pronouncing 
that “the peculiar features of group 
psychology are determined by the re- 
lations of production existing within 
the group.” But when this is coupled 
with citation of Lenin, needlessly and 
wrongly introduced to boot, it is 
something else again. Lenin is quoted 
as an authority for the remark that 
“the possibility of truly voluntary 
behavior arises only when we begin 
to understand the factors, physio- 
logical and social, which determine 
our actions.” This is not only irrele- 
vant; it is downright false. Untying 
a tangled knot, for example, is a gen- 
uine illustration of a voluntary act. 
To say that, before we can begin to 
do it or to undertake most other 
voluntary tasks, we must understand 
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the complicated physiology of mus- 
cular and visual movements involved 
is a plain absurdity. But Dr. Kirman 
could not resist slipping Lenin’s 
name in to bolster the prestige of the 
Soviet Union in a field in which 
rigid Bolshevik political §thought- 
control of scientific doctrine has been 
notorious, 

It goes without saying that Dr. 
Kirman shows no such sensibility 
toward the United States. He admits 
that infant-mortality rates have de- 
clined in the U.S., but puts this in 
such a way as to imply that the de- 
cline has been at the expense of coun- 
tries like West Africa or Egypt. “In 
Western Europe, however, and the 
U.S.A., which have benefited most 
from capital accumulation at the ex- 
pense of the colonies, there has been 
a marked decline [in the death-rate 
of children]. . . .” The United States 
had no colonies at whose expense she 
accumulated capital. The relevant 
causal relation here is between the 
progress of medicine and the de- 
crease in the death-rate, not between 
the progress of colonialism and the 
decrease in the death-rate, or between 
the progress of colonialism and the 
progress of medicine. Dr. Kirman’s 
argument is comparable in its illogic 
to the assertion that Soviet success in 
polar exploration is the consequence 
of capital accumulation extorted by 
the Soviet regime in its terroristic 
campaigns against the peasants. 

Dr. Kirman’s political passions 
lead him to make dogmatic and un- 
scientific claims even in his own 
special field. That social and en- 
vironmental factors profoundly in- 
fluence mental health is a common- 
place denied by few reputable con- 
temporary psychologists. There is 
nothing in his book that has not been 
said already, and better said, by 
others on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The real problem is to show specific 
causal connections. This Dr. Kirman 
rarely does. Most of his discussion 
illustrates the fallacy of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. As one who is not a 
Freudian, I can say without parti 
pris that his treatment of Freud is 





scandalously unjust. The same is true 
of his treatment of the subject of 
native intellectual powers, which do 
not have to be treated as facets of a 
unitary phenomenon. The logic of his 
argument here is almost as bad as if 
one were to make the assertion that, 
because environment has a profound 
influence in determining who plays 
what, when and how, therefore there 
are no inherent differences in musical 
ability. 

This is not the place to conduct a 
scientific discussion with Dr. Kir- 
man, because he seems not interested 
primarily in scientific enlightenment 
in this book, but rather in dispens- 
ing political propaganda. He tells 
us that Western society is based on 
violence, but apparently there is no 
violence in the Soviet Union. Accord- 
ing to the author, the doctor in the 
West, “the healer who has taken the 
Hippocratic Oath, hurries stealthily 
from the secret laboratory where, in- 
stead of seeking to destroy the pesti- 
lences which threaten mankind, he 
has learned to loose them on peaceful 
populations.” This is a monstrous 
libel on Dr. Kirman’s professional 
colleagues. The only places where 
physicians have been accused of 
mass murders in peacetime and in 
war have been Nazi Germany and 
the Soviet Union. It is possible that 
Dr. Kirman is trying to circulate in a 
subtle way the Soviet libel of germ 
warfare against the UN and the U.S. 
If so, this is the measure both of his 
scientific integrity and of his politi- 
cal faith. 

This book should serve as a use- 
ful object lesson of the way in which 
political partisanship corrupts the 
ethics and logic of scholarship. Those 
who ask how it is possible to inject 
Leninist-Stalinist analysis into fields 
that seem remote from the class 
struggle will here find an answer to 
their question. From the perspective 
of dialectical materialism, the stand- 
point from which the author writes, 
nothing is unrelated to the class 
struggle and to that surgical opera- 
tion on society which is part of the 
new political shock therapy. 


The New Leader 
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A Significant Postwar Document 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 
Economist; contributor to “Commentary,” 
“New Republic,” “Labor and Nation” 


Economic Planning for the Peace. 
By E. F. Penrose. 
Princeton. 384 pp. $7.50. 


THIS BOOK is a “sleeper.” Masked 
by a staid, academic title, it is with- 
out doubt one of the most significant 
personal documents on wartime and 
postwar international negotiations 
that has come to my attention. The 
author, Dr. E. F. Penrose, is a pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins University, 
and was for almost a decade econom- 
ic adviser to the late John Winant, 
Roosevelt’s Ambassador to London. 
In this position, he was able to ob- 
serve and take part in the numerous 
behind-the-scenes deliberations on 
such urgent matters as the Savannah 
monetary meeting, Bretton Woods, 
the Hot Springs Food Conference, 
UNRRA, Teheran and reparations. 

Dr. Penrose’s writing on these 
hopeful but none too successful events 
has a quality reminiscent of Keynes’s 
Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
The latter’s sharp pen-portraits of the 
leading actors at Versailles made it 
so notable. Dr. Penrose uses less acid 
in his etching, but the influence of 
ordinary, bumbling human beings on 
the realities of international econom- 
ics is nevertheless strikingly marked. 

The conclusion that the author is 
compelled to draw from his high- 
level experiences is, in a sense, a 
pathetic one: Despite all the endless 
conferences docu- 
ments, planning for peacetime re- 
quirements was not merely too little 
and frequently late but, like Leacock’s 
horseman, ran off in all directions at 
once. A serious shortcoming, says Dr. 
Penrose, was the growing divergence 
between plans for immediate pur- 
poses and long-range schemes. The 
proposals set forth at the Food and 
Agriculture Conference and Keynes’s 
Clearing Union, for example, attempt- 
ed to integrate long- and short-term 
thinking: There was a realization 
here that reconstruction and inflation 
were intimately connected, and this 


and _ ponderous 
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the Keynes plan particularly sought 
to meet. But the unified approach was 
unfortunately discarded, _ largely 
through fear of Congressional howls. 
The author’s wry comment on this is 
apt: Planners in World War Il 
learned from World War I that 
peacetime schemes have to be started 
early, for in this way you at least get 
things down on paper. 

The brightest feature of the post- 
war economic landscape, says Dr. 
Penrose, was UNRRA, which, in 
spite of much fumbling and over- 
lapping, was set up as an effective 
operation. But, continues the author, 
“in the United States, the less re- 
putable political elements . . . at- 
tacked the international character of 
the organization and in the end suc- 
ceeded in bringing it prematurely to 
a close. In the Soviet Union, an 
equally unscrupulous running fire of 
criticism based on allegations of 
favoritism was maintained. . . .” Yet 
it was possible, he argues, for 
UNRRA, had it been enlarged, to 
have staved off the intense political 
hostility of the cold war. 

The worst disaster in the entire 
complex of planning, we are told, was 
the Morgenthau plan for Germany. 
The Treasury Secretary, heading an 
ambitious crew of technicians, ranged 
far beyond the legitimate areas of his 
Department. In the summer of 1944, 


Mr. Morgenthau, accompanied by his 
chief planner, Harry Dexter White, 
arrived in London, ostensibly to talk 
about currency in the liberated re- 
gions. Instead, he began to press for 
his notorious hard policy for Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Penrose makes it clear that this 
proposal, itself not acceptable to the 
Allied Powers, nevertheless opened 
the door for the kind of looting that 
was euphemistically called repara- 
tions. This was all the excuse that 
the Russians needed to clothe their 
naked rapine with a justification that 
might be favorably received in some 
Western quarters. On only one point 
is it possible to dissent from Dr. 
Penrose’s account. He ascribes the 
plan to make Germany pastoral en- 
tirely to Mr. Morgenthau; there were, 
however, enough vindictive Stalinists 
in the Treasury entourage who had 
the capacity and motivation to devise 
this proposal. It seems unlikely that 
the mild-mannered Secretary would 
have concocted so Machiavellian a 
scheme alone. 

It is clear from this book that 
chaos is the answer to a lack of com- 
mon concern with man’s dignity. So 
long as the attempt to control men’s 
minds continues, so long will the best 
devised plans for peace founder. Dr. 
Penrose’s valuable experiences illus- 
trate the truth of this maxim. 
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On SCREEN 






MARKFIELD 


URNING west on Times Square, 
ee see them, the Lumpenpro- 
letariat, lounging in glossy leather 
jackets before the cartoon posters 
and the giant stills, slim and deadly 
as a clip of machine-gun bullets. 
Some, like the mechanized seraphim 
in a Cocteau film, skim the gutter- 
edge on motorcycles, carving myster- 
ious channels through the traffic. 

Then your eye takes in the mar- 
quees, where double features of in- 
finite promise blend together, offer- 
ing themselves to the ritual slaughter 
of time or the private lust. And you 
stand suspended in the abyss between 
Gangs of New York and Gangs of 
Chicago, King Kong and Son of 
Kong, Hell’s Angels and Scarface, 
West of the Pecos and South of the 
Border, The Shores of Tripoli and 
Sands of lwo Jima, Boys of the Street 
and Girls of the Night, The Cat 
People and The Leopard Man. 

Some movie-houses come alive 
only at night, when darkness within 
and darkness without blur and 
metamorphose like the flickering im- 
ages on the screen. But here, under 
the naked afternoon sun, is Nirvana 
for the jobless, the anxiety-ridden, 
the perverts, the young sailors and 
their blank-faced girls, the human 
discharge from the nearby cafeterias, 
the students seeking relief from the 
chambers of the Public Library. 
Some, guilt-pierced, sidle slowly to 
the box office, first looking up and 
down both sides of the street; others 
stand for a moment before the blow- 
ups of breast and thigh, and cruise 
on, bodies twitching and shuddering 
in a mock pantomime of indecision 
that ends only at the next theater; 
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By Wallace Markfield 


Notes on the 
Great Audience 


a few halt in the lobby, fearfully 
gripping their tickets, as though wait- 
ing for the Angel of Death to strike 
them down in flagrante delicto. 

The girl dispenses tickets and 
change with the bemused, cynical 
air of a towel-keeper in a Turkish 
bath. A moment’s pause to stock up 
at the candy counter, and they pass 
through the narrow door, clutching 
containers of cold, soggy popcorn 
that will be dribbled slowly to the 
floor when the feature changes. 

Spotted about the tightly-fit rows 
are The Sleepers, heads thrown back 
and mouths open, snores turning in- 
to snarls as they pass out of belly 
and gullet; Dracula and Franken- 
stein trouble their dreams, and Tom 
draws closer and closer upon Jerry. 
Here, too, are the restless ones, who 
cannot bear their seats for very long 
and wander the length of the aisle, 
peering into each face, smoking ner- 
vously in the urinal. At least once, 
the strident shriek of a woman 
molested will rise over the sound- 
track, and. a moment later, some 
shadowy figure will filter through the 
exit. The balcony is reserved for the 
social athletic clubs, which meet, be- 
tween muggings, to shout obscenities 
at the stars and, following the tradi- 
tion of Elizabethan audiences, hurl 
water-bags, fruit-peel and seat-stuff- 
ing at the screen. 

For those who have truly fallen, 
there is the Laff Movie, silent as an 
undertaker’s anteroom when you 
enter. Here are three solid hours of 
“boffos,” and the high point is al- 
ways the Three Stooges, who slide 
down upon each other’s bald pates 
with spiked shoes, twirl live wires 


at groin and buttock, pour cement 
down trousers and blunder into 
sewers and elevator-shafts. Next is 
Donld Duck, the middle-class mind 
gone flip, the bourgeois King Ubu, 
pitting himself against a leaky faucet, 
a daft squirrel, a sadistic woodpecker 
or a monstrous radio, his weapons 
dynamite, sledgehammers, deep-freeze 
units and hoses. 

A Joe Doakes short, and the audi- 
ence fidgets uneasily, till the ice. 
cream vendor, with white jacket and 
wooden hamper, passes soothingly 
down the aisles. Then comes an Our 
Gang comedy, and from somewhere 
in the house a euphoric titter begins, 
echoes through a few choked throats 
and, almost shamefully, is caught up 
by all, even those who are leaving. A 
few minutes are left now, and sud- 
denly Rin-Tin-Tin emerges, infinitely 
wise and majestic, darting about like 
something left over from one of the 
cartoons. But, all too soon, the audi- 
ence is expelled into the street, to 
seek a penny arcade or a cafeteria, 
where its loneliness can be com- 
pounded. 

Yet, strangely enough, this audi- 
ence recognizes what is good and bad 
in a movie, what is to be scorned and 
what is to be hailed. They cannot 
long be fooled by the merely ex- 
pensive, spectacular or pretentious; 
they have a marvelous, unheralded 
instinct for the off-beat, hand-tooled 
film. (Where most reviewers, for 
example, by-passed such intransigent 
little products as The Gangster or 
Ramrod, the 42nd-Street audience re- 
sponded with love and _ perceptive 
spontaneity.) Over and over again, 
they will fill the theaters for the re- 
vivals of the early Marx Brothers, 
W. C. Fields or Chaplin shorts. They 
will laugh their heads off at the prat- 
falls of Laurel and Hardy and keep 
deathly silent for the best of Bob 
Hope’s visual gags. They cannot be 
tricked or duped as the traditional 
art-theater crowd frequently is; 
nevertheless, this is the audience 
which Hollywood, like some well- 
dressed Uptowner, scorns and fears 
most of all. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


American Editor in Germany 
Defended Against McCarthy 


At recent hearings of the Senate Investiga- 
tions subcommittee, attacks have been made and 
publicized against the Neue Zeitung, American- 
published daily newspaper in Germany, and 
against Hans Wallenberg, its Editor-in-chief. 
In the interests of justice, fair play and Ameri- 
can policy, and based on our thorough first-hand 
knowledge of present-day Germany, the per- 
formance of the newspaper and Mr. Wallen- 
berg’s record, we feel compelled to state the 
following facts: 

1. The Neue Zeitung has, under the editorial 
direction of Mr. Wallenberg, performed an 
outstanding job of introducing West German 
readers to the ideas and intentions of America. 
It has fought totalitarianism, Communist as well 
as neo-Nazi, in West Germany; combatted the 
trends toward neutralism and anti-Americanism 
in West Germany; and vigorously attacked the 
Communist rulers of East Germany, where the 
newspaper is widely, though secretly, read. 
With no other medium available for these pur- 
poses in Germany, and in the face of the well- 
financed, skilfully conducted Communist effort 
to propagandize Germany against American 
interests, the Neue Zeitung appears as one of 
the best investments and most successful under- 
takings in the American program of information 
abroad. 

2. Mr. Wallenberg’s record as publisher and 
Editor-in-chief of the Neue Zeitung should 
suffice to mark him out as an American deeply 
loyal to this republic, and as fervently opposed 
to Communism or any other totalitarian threat. 
Although—as has been asserted at the Con- 
gressional hearings—a small number of Com- 
munists had occasional articles published in 
the columns of his paper, this occurred in the 
immediate postwar years when top-level policy- 
makers of the Military Government for Germany 
proclaimed a close alliance with the Com- 
munists as their official goal. Mr. Wallenberg 
was only following orders from his superiors. 
He tried to circumvent what he considered 
wrong orders by choosing only non-political 
articles from these writers. Even so, there 
were only four Communist writers out of hun- 
dreds of non- and anti-Communist contributors. 

3. Instead of there being four Communists 
“on the staff? of the Neue Zeitung under 
Wallenberg’s editorship, as originally alleged at 
the Senate hearings, only one of the four, 
Stefan Heym, was ever on the staff and he was 
appointed before Wallenberg became Editor, 
serving on the paper only for a short time. 

A thorough scrutiny of the files of the Neue 
Zeitung reveals it is consistently democratic and 
anti-Communist and of great effectiveness. 

New York City CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Hans Koun, Norsert MUHLEN 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Disputes Recent Article 
On Vepco Utilities Case 


I must point out the glaring inaccuracies in 
the article, “Utilities Win a Court Victory,” by 
Lawrence T. King [THe New Leaper, April 
20]. Mr. King charges that Justices Frank- 
furter, Burton, Minton, Clark, Reed and Jack- 
son (all appointed by Roosevelt or Truman) 
pigeonholed a pending Supreme Court case 
until after the election and then, in their de- 
cision, “followed the election returns.” If he 
had been interested in factual reporting instead 
of trying to prove a preconceived thesis, he 
could easily have ascertained the following 
facts: 

1. In 1949, the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company applied to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a license to construct a dam at 
Roanoke Rapids. The Secretary of the Interior 
opposed that application. The application was 
granted by the Federal Power Commission. 

2. The Secretary of the Interior appealed 
this decision to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. On October 1, 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


1951 (over a year before the election), this 
Court of Appeals denied the appeal and affirmed 
the decision of the Federal Power Commission. 

3. The Secretary of the Interior appealed 
this decision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The case was argued before the 
Supreme Court on October 22, 1952. (Having 
a case argued before the Supreme Court within 
13 months after the original decision in the 
Court of Appeals is quite expeditious.) 

4. For the Supreme Court to have decided 
the case and written the affirming and dissent- 
ing opinions in the short period between Oc- 
tober 22 and Election Day would have been 
something most unusual. There was nothing 
in the case presenting an emergency. The power 
company could not proceed until the case was 
finally decided, so that it was to the advantage 
of the opponents of private ownership to have 
the case delayed and not expedited. 

5. The case before the Supreme Court did 
not involve the issue of “public versus private” 
ownership, but of statutory construction. Con- 
gress could have passed a law that would have 
prevented development of this particular power 
site, but the six Supreme Court Justices, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and the Federal Power 
Commission all held that Congress had not 
done so. 


Los Angeles STANLEY M. ARNDT 


Mr. Arndt says he must point out the “glar- 
in my article on the Vepco 
He then proceeds to furnish a 


ing inaccuracies” 
power case. 
timetable of the litigation interspersed with his 
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y Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


Corps de Ballet, Choral 





own opinions on the case. 
“inaccuracies”? 

If Mr. Arndt objects to the statement thar 
“Supreme Court decisions follow election re. 
turns,” his quarrel is with the late Finley 
Peter Dunne’s “Mr. Dooley.” The observation 
is his, not mine. I used it (with a clear attri. 
bution) to stress the fact that the Supreme 
Court’s decision came at a time when the politi. 
cal climate in Washington, brought about by 
the change in administrations, was highly sus. 
ceptible to raids by private interests on the 
nation’s vital natural resources. 

I don’t know where Mr. Arndt got the idea 
that I “charged” six specific justices with 
“pigeonholing” a case. What I did say was 
that the case was “placed on the pending list 
until the national elections were out of the 
way.” There is a world of difference between 
saying the case was “pigeonholed” and saying 
it was put on a pending list. The fact is that 
a national election did occur between the time 
the case was argued (October 22, 1952) and 
the time the Supreme Court ruled on it (March 
16, 1953). 

I mentioned the six justices Mr. Arndt named 
in a single paragraph in my article—and then 
only to state that they comprised the majority, 
I would like to remind Mr. Arndt that Chief 
Justice Vinson, Justice Douglas and Justice 
Black are also members of the Supreme Court 
—and they took the view that Congress, by 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, had set aside 
the Roanoke Valley for public development and 
that the FPC decision constituted a “raid on 
the public domain.” 
Richmond, Va. 


But where are the 


LAWRENCE T. Kine 


Funds Requested to Aid 
Spanish Republican Exiles 


Pablo Casals, world-famous cellist, and 
General Lazaro Cardenas, former President of 
Mexico, have agreed to serve as honorary co 
chairmen of Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., a new 
committee that has been formed to relieve 
distress among the 160,000 Spanish Republican 
exiles in France. 

James T. Farrell, the novelist, is chairman of 
Spanish Refugee Aid, whose sponsors include 
Albert Camus, Hodding Carter, Mrs. John 
Dewey, Waldo Frank, Rev. Donald Harrington, 
A. J. Muste, Reinhold Niebuhr, Mrs. George 
Orwell, A. Philip Randolph, Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., George N. Shuster and Norman Thomas. 
The committee’s offices are at 45 Astor Place, 
New York City. 

Many people have the mistaken idea that the 
Spanish Republican exiles are pro-Communist. 
The fact is that at least 90 per cent of them 
are strong anti-Communists, with vivid memo- 
ries of Communist treachery and terror during 
the Civil War. The tiny pro-Communist minority 
is well cared for by the world Communist 
movement, but the great non-Communist ma- 
jority has, in the past few years, been shame: 
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fully neglected by the free world. We have 
set up Spanish Refugee Aid to help this 
majority. Any contributions New LEapeR read- 


' ers can make toward meeting this year’s goal 


of $50,000 will be deeply appreciated. 
New York City Nancy MAcboNALD 
Executive Secretary 


Readers Respond to 
‘New Leader’ Appeal 
Untold millions for “education,” but neither 
endowment nor enough subscriptions for THE 
New Leaver! Sad and saddening! Please add 
to the contribution which I made last year the 
amount here enclosed. I shall gladly repeat if 
there comes further need. Yours for better 
days. 
Washington, D. C. STANLEY K, HorNBECK 


Enclosed find my check, which is the modest 
contribution of a political scientist toward 
the continuance of America’s most important 
weekly. 

San Francisco Pror. ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 


My little contribution is in inverse propor- 
tion to my appreciation of THE New LEADER 
as a medium of liberal expression, whether one 
agrees with it at all times or not. I wish I 
could make a real contribution, but, being un- 
employed and unable to overcome the discrimi- 
nation against older people, I really cannot 
send more. 

New York City Joun Lyons 


I heartily endorse the objective, intellectual 
liberalism with which your writers approach 
contemporary problems. I had begun to feel 
that “liberalism” had become a “line” (Hook’s 
term “ritual” is better) and it was refreshing 
to find a group of thinkers not committed in 
advance to more or less fixed conclusions. 








Middletown, N. Y. Morton C. FENNING 
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} ALFRED DRAKE 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 
TheKingandI 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


Air-Cond. we dames Thea., W. 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
: Wednesday & Solder at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 
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JOANNE GILBERT 
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Marcia HENDERSON - Robert MONET . Jay C.FLIPPEN - Antonio MORENO + Dicected by ANTHONY MANN 
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EDITORIAL 





A Transatlantic Ripple 


A BASIC FAULT in Anglo-American relations—and also 
in our relations with other friendly powers—is the as- 
sumption that there must always be 100-per-cent agree- 
ment and that any disagreement which comes to the 
surface automatically threatens Anglo-U.S. friendship. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, there seems to be an an- 
noying lack of realism, which, especially at critical 
junctures, is sorely needed to impress upon both the Brit- 
ish and American people the obvious fact that they are, 
after all, independent of each other and must inevitably 
diverge in their respective outlooks upon life. Had such 
an attitude prevailed in Britain and the United States. 
neither Clement Attlee’s critical observations of us nor 
Senator McCarthy’s intemperate reply to them would 
have aroused half the commotion they did. And we might 
further realize, in the aftermath of this verbal slugfest, 
that fundamentally nothing has changed in our relations. 

Even Prime Minister Churchill’s plea for a “confer- 
ence on the highest level . . . between the leading pow- 
ers” does not constitute a basic departure from the 
April 16 peace speech made by President Eisenhower. 
Where both leaders seem to diverge is that Sir Winston 
appears willing to hold such a conference at once, where- 
as Mr. Eisenhower demands first some demonstration 
in deed of the good faith of the Soviet Union. But those 
who know the doughty British leader must surely know 
in their hearts that he, too, would prefer deeds before 
words, and will not press for a big-power meeting until 
that condition is fulfilled. The question arises: Then why 
did Prime Minister Churchill himself not lay down that 
condition? The answer, we believe, is that the yearning 
in Britain for peace is so vocal and well-organized that 
no British leader could survive a speech that in any way 
conflicted with it. In short, with British politicians as 
with American, the unity of their own people comes be- 
fore unity with others. 

Of course, we think that Mr. Attlee’s words were ill- 
chosen and had best not been uttered. We are aware that 
when so moderate a man as the former Prime Minister 
is constrained to ask, “Who is more powerful, the Presi- 
dent or Senator McCarthy?” he must have been pro- 
voked by happenings here of a highly disturbing nature; 
but that should have been no excuse to muddy the po- 
litical waters at so delicate a time. On the other hand, 
Senator McCarthy’s retort was strictly gutter politics, 
and is one more reason why he should not be headlined 
as often as he is. It was typical of the Wisconsin dema- 
gogue, too, that he selected for his target a man who 
has fought Communism all his life; Mr. McCarthy, it is 


3c 


becoming more and more evident, is reserving his main 
fire not for Communists but for anti-Communists. 

Returning to the question that matters—that of holding 
a high-level conference—this magazine feels that the 
President is right in insisting upon Soviet deeds first, 
and hopes that Sir Winston, and after him the British 
people, will finally see that such insistence is the best 
way to insure that a conference, if and when held, will 
bear some fruit. 


The Only Truce Issue 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ISSUE at Panmunjom: Shall we re. 
turn 50,000 prisoners to the Communists and almost 
certain torture or death? 

At first, the Communists tried to stampede us into open 
surrender with an ultimatum. But that did not work. 
Then came the Indian resolution, which called for the 
release and repatriation of all prisoners “in accordance 
with the Geneva Convention,” to be supervised by a 
commission containing two Communist states, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Fortunately, the Reds themselves re- 
jected this proposal, making the usual error of black- 
mailers of trying another turn of the screw and, this 
time, failing to exact their pound of flesh. 

When the Panmunjom negotiators reconvened once 
more, the situation had changed: Stalin was dead, the 
Soviet regime was in a crisis, and the U.S. had a new 
administration. 

This time, negotiations were conducted skilfully by 
the Americans, who had learned a lot about Red tactics 
at the conference table. Nobody was allowed to obscure 
the main issue: that unwilling prisoners should not be 
forced to return, but should have a choice between re- 
patriation and liberation. Nor vital subsidiary issues: 
that prisoners should meanwhile be guarded by genuine 
neutrals, not the Czech and Polish GPU-men stipulated in 
the Indian proposal; that the process should not drag 
out interminably, but should terminate within two 
months. 

These are reasonable conditions, and constitute a 
minimum guarantee against turning the POW issue to 
Red advantage. They should, of course, be completely 
supported by public opinion. But we should never have 
accepted Poland and Czechoslovakia as “neutral nations,” 
when everyone knows that they are Soviet satellites. Nor 
should India have been accepted as a neutral, when 
Pakistan more clearly falls into that category and India 
has demonstrated a bias on this very question that favors 
the Communists. Last winter, India’s UN delegation 
went about asking whether it was worthwhile continuing 
the war for “such a small number of prisoners,” but did 
not ask whether it was worth the Communists’ while to 
drag out the war in order to have those prisoners re- 
patriated. Even now, the Indians are attempting to break 
up a hitherto solid UN front by insisting upon the 
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forcible repatriation of unwilling Communist prisoners. 

The prisoners have become a high moral and political 
issue which has nothing to do with their numbers. Once 
and for all, the principle must be incorporated in an in- 
ternational agreement that fugitives from Communism, 
whether they be people captured in war or civilian 
escapees, will be guaranteed the protection of the free 
world should they decide against repatriation. (Naturally, 
there can be no question about repatriating those who 
desire it.) The political significance of such a stand is 
that millions of people behind the Iron Curtain will come 
to regard the free world as their champion in fact as 
well as in word, and may therefore be encouraged to 
think and act accordingly. 


What the ILG Means 


THE LAST TIME the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union met in Chicago was 1932. Its member- 
ship was then at its lowest: 60,000. Its President, Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger, had just died, and the General 
Executive Board had designated as his successor the 
Secretary-Treasurer, David Dubinsky. Its outlook was 
grim, for depression had paralyzed the economy. 

Meeting in Chicago again this week, at its Twenty- 
eighth Convention, the ILGWU has changed radically. 
Its membership is at an all-time high: 430,830. Its Presi- 
dent has become a national and international figure. Its 
activities over twenty years have made it the most ad- 
vanced trade union in the U.S. Its role in American life 
has reached far beyond simple trade unionism. But it 
maintains, despite the maturity of middle age, a youthful 
outlook it lacked in 1932. 

Characteristically, one of the first acts of the ILGWU 
in convention was to order its locals to sign no contracts 
that did not provide for a 35-hour week, and to launch 
a general drive for the 30-hour week. It also announced 
some statistics that highlight what these and other mili- 
tantly progressive steps have meant to ILGWU members. 
Its retirement fund totals $51 million, and 10,149 mem- 
bers draw more than $6 million annually in retirement 
pay; it collected $34 million in welfare and vacation funds 
last year, and disbursed $25,755,318 of that amount. 

The 1,000 delegates at Chicago will not hear only good 
news. The President’s report frankly admits failure in a 
$1.5-million experiment to build a network of FM sta- 
tions, Racketeering has not been eliminated from the 
garment industry. Above all, the ILGWU’s tough-minded 
leadership is worried about attempts in Washington to 
restrict or eradicate social and economic gains made 
since 1932. But these vicissitudes, as they have for two 
decades, will merely spur the ladies garment workers on 
'o new achievements. Twenty years from now, we shall 
almost surely be able to record that this union has con- 
tinued to be a major factor in raising the material and 
spiritual welfare of the nation. 
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[ 2nd Jamiment Chamber Music Jeatival | 


JUNE 18 through JUNE 21, 1953 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 














Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 
concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 


Chamber Music Festival. American Plan — the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 


Program 
THURSDAY —_ JUNE 18 
Quartet in G Major . . ‘ ‘ A . HAYDN 
Quartet in D-flat Major or, Op. 15 . ; ; R a a . .  DOHNANYI 
Quintet in G Major, Op. I 11 ; a ‘. ; : ‘ i ‘ . BRAHMS 
with JOSEPH DE PASQUALE, Solo Violist, Boston Symphony 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 19 
Quartet in A Major, Op. 33, No. 6 . 5 : : . BOCCHERINI 
Quartet No. 2, Op. 10. . . . ‘ ‘ é j ‘ ‘ ‘ . KODALY 
Quintet in C Major, Op. 161. . SCHUBERT 
with SAMUEL MAYES, Solo Cellist, Boston Symphony 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 20 
Quartet in E Minor (Rassoumovsky) Op. 59, No.2 . . BEETHOVEN 
Quintet in A Major for Clarinet and Strings _ » « « rn 
with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinetist 
SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 
NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor . : . VIVALDI 
Piano Concerto in E-flat Major . » JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist, Soloist 
Tryptique . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : TANSMAN 
Symphony No.9 . . er Es MENDELSSOHN 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 21 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18,No.4 . - « »« SEBTHOVEN 
Quartet in E Minor . . , . ‘ . ‘ . . SMETANA 
Quintet for Piano and Strings i inF Minor . , i ‘ . FRANCK 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, ‘Pianist 
Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT 7 EAST I5TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y Algonquin 5-7333 























